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The Mountain Church 


By Paut E,.Doran 


Dr. Doran is a mountain man with 30 years pastoral 


experience in the mountains 


“With all its limitations the Mountain church has 
been a conserver of the best in Mountain life and 
is yet the best organized Mountain agency for the 
promotion of spiritual growth.” 


So wrote Dr. John C. Campbell nearly twenty- 


flive years ago in evaluating the mountain church 
and the statement is still true. The reason for this 
lies in the fact that however crude his religious 
ideas may be the mountain man nevertheless has 
an inherited sense of God and of His control in 
the affairs of men. Even men who have no connec- 
tion with the church and who rarely, if ever, attend 
church feel that way and can generally be depended 
upon to help carry out any program of social het- 
terment or relief of the needy sponsored by the 
church. Regardless of his denominational prefer- 
ence the mountain man is generally a Ca‘vinist in 
doctrine and often he comes very near to beng a 
fatalist. “It just was to be” is the prevailing moun- 
tain philosophy. The early settlers of the Eastern 
mountain valleys were largely Presbyterians from 
Scotland and Northern Ireland who began their set- 
tlements as a definite movement soon after 1700. 
They were fleeing religious persecution in the home- 
lands. They came into these mountain valleys bring- 
ing with them their pastors and establishing schoo's 
and churches. By 1740 other smaller streams of pop- 
ulation were coming. French Huguenots from the 
older Carolina settlements, Palatine Germans. Eng- 
lish Independents, Quakers, a few Mennonites, a 
few Church of England English, and a few Morav- 
ians joined the mountain settlements. No other peo- 
ples in large numbers have ever come into our moun- 
tains and the vast majority of our mountain people 
are descendants of these pioneers. As valleys be- 
came overpopulated the peop'e simply moved far- 
ther back into the mountains until the whole moun- 
tain country was occupied and then the surplus pop- 
ulation poured out into other sections, East, West, 
North, and South. -That movement is still under 


way and many thousands of our mountain people 
of this generation can be found on farms and in 
the factories in the North and West clear to the Pa- 
cific Coast. Many of them can be found also as edi- 
tors, college professors, lawyers, doctors, preachers 
and the I’ke in all parts of the nation. 

Nearly all writers agree that the Presbyterians 
were in the early days the dominant church in the 
mountains, in many sections almost the only church. 
But this church split in 1744 into what was called 
New Side and Old Side. The controversy was bitter 
and many in disgust either organized other churches 
or joined them. The church has split several times 
since and each time has lost part of the total mem- 
bership thereby. About 1750 under the leadership 
of Shubael Stearns and Daniel Marshall a small 
group of Baptists from New England came to the 
mountains and that church began to get under way. 
Methodist societies began to be organized and other 
churches began to be felt in the l'fe of the people. 
especially after the Great Reviva! which began with 
a Camp Meeting in Kentucky in 1799 under the 
leadership of James McGready. Soon after this there 
was a religious ferment resulting in many new de- 
nominations in the mountain country. As an exam- 
ple the Cumberland Presbyterian Church organized 
on the Highland Rim in 1810. A few vears later 
the Restoration Movement, now known as the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, came into being. This movement 
started in Washington County, Pennsylvania, as a 
split from the Presbyterian Church in 1811; then it 
merged with the Baptists of Ohio and Pennsylvania 
but after a few years the Campbells were accused of 
heresy by the Baptists and in 1830 the movement 
then centering in Virginia and Kentucky became a 
separate movement. As a result of the slavery ques- 
tion there were splits in other churches, for exam- 
ple, in the Method‘st church and the Presbyterian 
churches. After the Civil War these splits were not 
healed. Since then many other denominations have 
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come into being in our mountains. These sects are 
now found in other parts of the nation wherever 
mountain people have gone. 


What then of the mountain church today? So far 
as organization and system are concerned very little 
exists in many areas. In many of the mountain sects 
one can find great differences as one goes from 
one section to another. There is no uniformity, 
therefore, in many denominations even within the 
denomination. The emphasis is not so much upon 
the church as an organization as it is upon an audi- 
ence called together to hear some man preach. Many 
preachers either do not know what their churches 
teach or they have no concern about such matters. 
Many churches do not even have membership rolls 
nor is there any semblance of organization such as 
is found in Christian churches generally throughout 
the world. In such churches the preacher almost 
never lives in the community he serves and yet he 
is the center of the whole program. When he is 
present the members do what he says and when he 
is absent, they do not even meet for worship or 
Bible study. His preaching often quite definitely 
centers in himself and his personal opinions. It 
matters not that his opinions may differ widely with 
the Bible or even with the teachings of his de- 
nomination. In such churches there is no beauty of 
worship and no system. The songs are sorry drivel, 
sensuous in their nature, and forbidding to any one 
of spiritual insight. The sermon may take any one 
of several turns. It may be a stilted attempt at 
rhetoric, the illustrations and examples being unin- 
telligible to the listeners, or it may consist of a se- 
ries of empty banalities, meaningless alike to preach- 
er and to people. At its worst it may consist of an 
alleged doctrinal discussion in which there is much 
disputation over the meanings of words about which 
neither people nor preacher has any knowledge, the 
effect of which is to send the members of that 
particular church out to hate their neighbors who 
happen to belong to some other church and to de- 
spise their faith be it ever so holy. Such a service 
and such preaching will never build a church that 
can uplift the spirit of man but this is a correct 
picture of worship in many mountain churches and 
this is the greatest weakness in the mountain church. 

This has come about partly from the smallness 
of so many churches due to so many denominations ; 
partly also from the lack of training of the minis- 


ters themselves and partly from the lack of tocal 


leadership. All these operating together have made 
for infrequent services, once a month being the rule 
in the majority of churches, even the annual meet- 
ing being the only religious service in some. In 
some communities in the mountains with a popula- 
tion of around two hundred one will find as many 
as five churches of an average membership of 
around twenty, no,ene of them with a resident pas- 
tor and none having a real program. While there is 
this overcrowding in some communities there are 
other wide stretches with no churches at all. The 
churches have exercised very poor Christian states- 
manship. They will go into some community al- 
ready over-churched and organize another little 
competing church and at the same time pass by 
some community where there would be great oppor- 
tunity for service if only some one church would 
go there and develop a real program. Within recent 
years one church, after a survey, went into a com- 
munity which was an isolated pocket of population 
which in more than one hundred years had never 
had a church and began a program of religious edu- 
cation and community service. Within a year five 
other denominations were there seeking to establish 


churches in a population of barely two hundred. i 


This is not a pretty picture but it is one picture that 
stands out in our album. 


And now for a few facts that help explain the 
picture. Except for two or three denominations 
which require a standard of training that is uniform 
for all ministers regardless of where they work 
there are very few preachers in mountain churches 
who have ever had both college and seminary train- 
ing. The percentage varies from year to year but 
it is never large. I once asked a young preacher if 
he were a seminary graduate to which he replied 
that he lacked about a year of finishing. When I 
asked him what seminary, he named a school of 
high school grade which had the name Seminary. 
To his members he was a very highly educated man. 
Very few mountain preachers have ever been to 
college. In fact I have met a few pastors and evan- 
gelists who could not read. But in spite of all this 
the great bulk of mountain preachers, educated or 
uneducated, are men of great energy and are faith- 
ful servants of the Lord. Many of them make their 
own living and do pastoral work on the side in a 


fine spirit of sacrifice and are never too tired to go e 
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e to see the sick or bury the dead. Many of them re- 


ceive practically nothing for pastoral service for in 
many mountain churches the total annual budget is 
less than five dollars a year. Nevertheless the peo- 
ple of many mountain communities are suspicious 
of preachers and are always afraid their preachers 
will get too much money, though they never bother 
to pay anything themselves. In spite of all this the 
mountain church still wields the greatest influence 
for good of any mountain agency. What could it 
not do for the mountains if some of these glaring 
defects could, be corrected. 

I have talked these things over with many people 
who admit that the picture is not overdrawn but 
they seem not to think it is very bad. To them these 
conditions have always been and always will be. But 
there are signs that these conditions are improving. 
From year to year one cannot notice much change 
but over a period of twenty-five years one can note 
much improvement. The general culture of the 
mountains has risen during the last twenty-five 
years and much of the old isolation is now gone. 
The Southern Mountain Workers Conference has 
had much to do with this improvement through the 
years. It has gathered together representatives of 


most of the agencies at work in the region to face 
a common task. Basically it has represented the 
church at work in the mountains and it has caused 
church leaders to know each other and the task 
they have had in common. The great defect in the 
Conference through the years has been that in the 
main it has been made up of outsiders at work in 
the mountains. Very rarely has the voice of native 
leaders been heard. Native leaders have felt them- 
selves to be outsiders in its meetings; but this, too, 
has been changing in recent years. If all along na- 
tive leaders had been made to feel that they were 
a part of the Conference, the results might have 
been even better. 


And now for a closing paragraph in which to 
take a look at a brighter picture. Go almost any- 
where you will in the mountains and this is what 
you will see: fine hogs, sheep, poultry, cattle, con- 
tour farming with green fields in winter, every now 
and then a good barn and a farm home painted and 
well cared for with vines and fruit trees growing 
near. These have been encouraged by the Agricul- 
tural Extension service but you will find in many 


& counties that this work was started by some rural 


pastor who loved the soil and who after years of 
effort induced his county to enter upon the pro- 
gram. Nearly everywhere you will ride over roads 
passable the year round. These came into being as 
a result of good roads meetings organized by local 
pastors many of whom worked with their own 
hands in building the roads along with doctors, mer- 
chants, and farmers. You will see school buses load- 
ed with children on the way to well organized con- 
solidated schools. These came about in many cases 
as a result of school rallies organized by rural pas- 
tors. Every now and then you will find a church 
beautiful in architecture, well planned for commu- 
nity service, and placed in a well kept church yard. 
And you will find an ever increasing number of 
rural manses and parsonages housing well trained 
ministers and their families who give their whole 
time to the church. There are not yet enough of 
these to give much more than a promise of the fu- 
ture; but there are at least enough now to justify 
the hope that a new day has arrived in the mountain 
church. 








Alpine Church. 
(See next page). 
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A Church Centered Community Program 


By Bernarp M. TayLor 


Church and community pastor, leading in a church 


centered community program 


Alpine has as many facets as the eye of a bum- 
blebee. Trying to outline the program makes one 
feel as though he were running away in all direc- 
tions at once. All in all, it is an attempt to build a 
church centered community program. 


The foundation is faith, as in the case of every 
vital religious program (though sometimes “faith 
missions” claim to be the only ones on that founda- 
tion). We believe in God, and in His creation—in- 
cluding soil, creatures, and the highest creature, 
man. In this faith we seek to minister to every per- 
son within our parish area, and to all our commu- 
nity members who have gone out into industry or 
the armed forces. The parish area includes about 25 
square miles and several preaching points, and all 
the people within that area. 


The program is both formal and informal—vary- 
ing from point to point according to the situation. 
Locally—Sunday Schools, Worship with Preaching, 
Revivals, Week-day religion, Health instructions 
with Inoculations, Young People’s Activities, Wo- 
men’s Groups, Traveling Libraries, Recreation, Nur- 
sery School, Teaching in. High School, Forest Re- 
serve activities, including marketing pulpwood, acid- 
wood, logs, and bull-dozing a road up the mountain ; 
Grass Farm activities including cattle, hogs, pas- 
tures, fruit, emergency cases of all kinds, from can- 
cer patients to maternity or appendectomy cases, 
etc., which we help to reach with medical care. 

For the Presbytery—Equipment to house and en- 
tertain one or two conference groups a year with a 
rest apartment for presbytery workers who need a 
few days of quiet rest from time to time. 


For Rural Life Workers— Alpine Ministers’ 
Work Camp and Seminar—two weeks of work and 
study with outstanding leaders and inspiring com- 
panionship. Built new road, painted public school 
buildings, gravelled public roads, renovated dispen- 
sary, made collection of books for travelling libra- 
ries, studied the various angles of rural religious 
work. 

The staff at present includes a parish worker, a 








nurse, a forester, a religious worker at Miller Chap- 
el an out-station, and the pastor. 
Each worker hammers at many points upon the 


program, in 


personal contact, classroom work, for- 


mal services—in walnut clubs, Y. P. committees, 
mothers’ clubs, health committees, teachers’ meet- | 
ings, etc., translating faith into action as wisely as | 
we can in the fields, the forest, the class rooms, the 


pulpit, the country store. 


We are spread thin, but 


we are thickening up a little. 


The Friends (Quakers) have proven that youth 





THE WORK CAMP 





will volunteer services for community we!fare, and 


not only toil in the summer sun, but pay their own 
way while doing it. 
proved at Alpine that they could do it too. 

ATTENDANCE: The group, although rather diversi- | 
fied, were all nevertheless creatively interested in . 
bringing about through the church a more effective 
reconstruction in rural life. 
interest there was manifest the finest co-operation 
in the subjects presented, throughout the seminar. 


PROGRAM : 
lows: 
6:30- 7:00 
7 :00- 7:30 
8 :00-12 :00 


12:30 
1:30- 4:00 
4:00- 5:15 


6:00 
7 :30 


These Presbyterian ministers 


With this unmistakab'e 


The day’s program was about as fol- 


Breakfast. 

Meditation, out-of-doors. 

Work, according to abilities and inter- 

est: road graveling; road building in 

Alpine forest, renovating the dispens- 

ary. 

Dinner. 

Relaxation and study. 

Forum presentation, largely by mem- 

bers of the group, of assigned papers 

with discussion, such subjects as: The 

rural mind; economic resources and 
population in the mountains; land and 
its relation to maintenance of the 
rural church; group ministry in rural 
communities, etc. 


Supper. 
Presentation and discussion of subjects 2 | 2 
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Lay service in the rural 
church; the rural ministry of the fu- 
ture, etc. 


such as: 


One afternoon was spent in picnicking at Rain- 
bow Cave. One afternoon and evening were given 
to recreation, supper and conference at a neighbor- 
ing center with public school teachers and principals 
as special guests. The subject discussed was the 


rural the church. 
group spoke at the Alpine High School chapel serv- 


school and Members of the 


ice daily and visited all the schools in the Alpine 


area. On the Sunday they spoke in a number of 
different communities in the Presbytery. 

In coming away from Alpine the common feel- 
ing was that the short two weeks together had 
proved to be a rich experience in Christian fellow- 
ship and in a growing appreciation and understand- 
ing of the church’s task in the rural areas. The 
Pastor, Rev. B. M. Taylor, writes: “The Alpine 
Work Camp was one of those marvelous things into 
which one goes by faith and comes out at the 
opposite end all amazed that it could possibly have 
worked out so well.” 





OLD MATT'S CABIN. 
(Courtesy of Otto Ernest Rayburn, author of 
Ozark Country). 


zarks still turn off the main road to visit it. 
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Educational Devoplement 


Frank C. Foster 
Dr. Foster was born in China—son of a missionary 


family. 


He was formerly president of Asheville 


college and has given most of his active life to educa- 
tion in the mountains. 


The full meaning of what is happening in educa- 
tion in the Southern mountains today can not be 
known now. The discussions and studies that have 
taken place since the first organization of the Edu- 
cational Commission seven yéars ago and the rich 
body of information provided by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture study on “Economic and Social 
Problems and Conditions of the Southern Appa- 
lachians” have provided a foundation for thinking 
about what is happening about us. Since this is but 
a prelude to discussions to take place, these com- 
ments will take the form of observations on what 
is happening to influence our area, then some 
changes that are of immediate concern to the moun- 
tains, and finally some projects which deserve fuller 
description from those responsible for their conduct. 


I 

1). This is a time of education. In spite of the 
handicaps under which our schools are operating, 
the withdrawal of teachers to other occupations, 
the shifting of populations and school children, the 
relatively small rewards for teaching and the slow 
response of schools to the demands for materials to 
understand the times, education fills a larger place 
in the national program than ever before. As the 
press tells us, Uncle Sam has become the No. 1 
school master. It is a war of technology and men 
and women must be trained to fill unprecedented 
responsibilities and have knowledge and skill to use 
and understand the new instruments. The rejection 
of illiterates, many from our coves, rests largely on 
the fact that men must be taught to perform in a 
more intricate society and be able to read and fol- 
low instructions. This education may not come 
through the school systems, although many are 
working over time; there may be signs reading “No 
Experience Necessary” but there is usually the ac- 
companying sign, “We Train Our Own Workers”. 
People are being taught to do jobs and accept re- 
sponsibilities they never considered before. 
2). This education is demanding a new flexibility. 


While it is true that there is a mechanization in 
making people a part of the assembly line, the same 
process makes it necessary for people to learn to do 
many different jobs—be ready to be taught new 
tasks; they might be described as petty skills and 
major adjustments. Small units go to make the in- 
tricate whole, and the understanding of the whole 
process calls for a more balanced type of person to 
accept the changes. To some this would be called 
training, but the emphasis is placed on this need for 
basic interpretation to keep it within the educational 
framework. 

3) Functional education is being presented in a 
new setting. The demands of war make it clear 
that people must be taught to do the work which the 
crisis demands of each. People are pulled out of 
their traditional occupations and taught to fill other 
p'aces. More people are behind each fighting man 
than has been required in the past, and the job is 
more specialized. Now the same process that pre- 
pares men for combat can be used to qualify, them 
for peacetime occupations. 

4) This program tends to center more and more 
in the state system. In spite of the record made by 
the C.C.C. programs and the N.Y.A. shops, the pro- 
fessional school men have tended to advise placing 
these programs under the state school system. 
They do not look favorably upon a federal educa- 
tional system set up alongside of the state program. 
At the same time they value the newer types of 
education as serving where the traditional program 
failed to reach those who need to learn to work with 
skills that will provide a living. 

5) The present developments in training for war 
service have favored the state supported institu- 
tions. In the engineering schools the type of pro- 
gram is appropriate, and in the others the size and 
availability of space make their plans, and often 
faculty, useful in the training programs. It can not 
be charged that there is any effort to eliminate the 
small, independent school. 


They simply are not’ 
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adapted to the type of wholesale training program 
war demands. 
6) While the disciplines seem to come into their 
own in the training for obedience and group activ- 
ity, more emphasis upon individual resourcefulness 
and capacity to understand and act as an individual 
is found in present war training than ever before. 
Furthermore, there is more awareness of the need 
for full understanding of what it is about so that 
those who understand /iberal in the sense of freeing 
one through understanding and ability to act with 
knowledge of the consequences, find more hope for 
this liberalizing education. 
7) The lines of education are less sharply drawn 
between men and women, old and young. Conse- 
quently adult education is acquiring new meaning. 
Education becomes an on-going process lasting 
through life, as long as people must be taught to 
meet new situations. A dynamic world can not fix 
learning at the point where a degree was granted. 

8) A global struggle requires readjustments in 
the inner attitudes. We are our brother’s keeper, 
and what is more, we have learned that he has been 
keeping us. We are tied up in each other’s desti- 
nies. When we could pocket people in corners prej- 
udices were nasty; in these times they are criminal 
and doomed to destroy us. We must, therefore, pro- 
vide a spiritual training that will do for our atti- 
tudes what the global concept has done for the Mer- 
cator projection—correct the distortion. The morale 
of the world makes this an obligation. 
9) The confusion over the place of the “private” 
and the “public” schools and colleges is hardly clear- 
ed by the related discussions of “free enterprise”. 
Yet the essential services of such organizations as 
are found in the Conference of Southern Mountain 
Workers is to be determined by a proper clarifica- 
tion of these relationships. 
10) While “free” agencies are trying to find a 
way to do their work, government becomes more 
centralized. With the expansion of “private” busi- 
ness to world wide corporations, a government that 
will control such activities must become world-wide 
in nature. The peace of the world rests upon our 
ability to become a part of some form of world 
government. 

11) Education moves with such extension of 
governmental relationships. The recent Harper’s 
Ferry meeting of the International Education As- 


sembly offers a new concern for the kind of educa- 
tion that will be needed to shape the world to come. 
For those who have been following mission pro- 
grams the interest of one people in the educational 
opportunities of another is no new topic, but the 
developments with such officials and in relation to 
state and national programs offer a new phase. 

12) The interést in equalizing the support of 
education in continuing to the place where it is ex- 
pected that the federal bill granting aid according 
to need and ability to pay will be passed. This will 
be of special value to the mountain states where low 
income and large numbers of children, place such a 
burden on local communities the profit of which is 
ultimately utilized by states to which the surplus 
workers migrate. Finally ; youth studies which dom- 
inated the research up to the time of war, which 
showed special problems in the Appalachian area, 
will be needed in a new relationship when demobil- 
ization and rehabilitation take place. The shifting 
of so many youth from the relative seclusion of 
mountain counties to the remote places of the world- 
will require a sane and practical education to guide 
them to the duties of peace. 

II 

Within the Southern Mountains there are changes 
going on which color our education program. First 
of all the withdrawal of many private and church 
agencies from the field of teaching. We have Ade- 
laide Gundlach’s important study of the schools 
listed in the Conference file. (If this is the same 
list as that used by Elizabeth Hooker in her study 
of Religion in the Highlands for the Home Mis- 
sions Council, 1933, there are 139.) Of these she 
found 45 had given up academic work. 

“Of these, 34 are entirely closed, while 11 are 
either run as schools supported by the state or the 
plants are being used for other community services. 
In many cases the buildings are loaned by the pri- 
vate agency to the public school.” 

One quotation which Miss Gundlach offers 
throws light on the effect of better times on the 
schools. 

“We notice a gradual decrease in the number of 
pupils in the last five years due to families moving 
out as the mills and factories resume their employ- 
ment and also as the children get their education 
and are able to hold better jobs in towns and cities.” 

Observations by others would lead to the conclu- 
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sion that this process is much more marked by the 
rapid growth of war industries. in the Tennessee 
Vailey and other industrial centers. 

Her report continues : 

“The number of schools and centers that can defi- 
nitely be eliminated from the conference list as 
the result of the study is 59, distributed as fol- 
lows: 

22 centers in which the educational work has 
been entirely given up; 

37 centers in which the educational work has 
been given up by definitely turning it over to a 
public school, or because a public school has 
been established in the community ; 

21 remain who have not replied to the ques- 
tionnaire.” 

She concludes her report with these comments : 

“More and more the private schools are dropping 

their regular school work and those centers that 
are continuing are turning to other community ac- 
tivities that embrace adult education programs, in- 
cluding recreation, health, library service, music 
home-making, and religious activities. The schools 
that are still operating will continue the trend to- 
ward the elimination of low grade work, their edu- 
cational up higher 
grades, or out of the picture entirely. Meantime, 
the secondary schools particularly, are turning to- 


services moving on toward 


ward interesting community experiments and ac- 
tivities having to do ‘with non-educational services 
in the community, all of which might be summed up 
under an education program. Some of those sec- 
ondary schools are almost tending toward the re- 
shaping of the standard curriculum to a much more 
student centered program resulting in a more func- 


>” 


tional curriculum. 

On the surface this may sound like a retreat. 
But the transition is due to the great advances be- 
ing made in public education. As the state schools 
assume responsibilities there is the opportunity to 
turn the resources of mission and private agencies to 
needier areas. As an illustration of the way in which 
state public education is extending its services, the 
figures from West Virginia, which are at hand, are 
illuminating. 

In 1898-99 ; 24,600 enrolled in the first grade, in 
1911 642 graduated from High School, or 2.6%. 

In 1908-09 ; 63,100 enrolled in the first grade, in 
1921 2,889 graduated from High School or 4.5%. 


In 1918-19; 79,470 enrolled in the first grade, in 
1931 8,780 graduated from High School, or 11%. 

In, 1928-29; 80,150 enrolled in the first grade, in 
1941 17,324 graduated from High School, or 21.6%. 

Quite as striking would be the improvement in 
the equipment and the broadened range of the cur- 
riculum. State wide programs for the improvement 
of instruction are common to all the mountain states. 
In addition to what is being done by the states, spe- 
cial projects supported by foundations, as well as 
the federal government such as at the Norris 
School, and services through the TVA Personnel 
Training Division all contribute to the advancement 
of education in the area. Since no detailed informa- 
tion of these significant projects is at hand, and 
space does not allow such elaboration, attention is 
called to some in the hopes that those responsible 
for the program will report in the same fullness of 
interest as was shown in the account of the Pleasant 
Hill venture in vital education. 

Ill 

The following random descriptions are offered 
with the knowledge that many other important edu- 
cational projects have been omitted. And since there 
have been no recent visitations, the impressions may 
be altered by present conditions. They are suggest- 
ed, however, to show the way in which members of 
the Conference are contributing and should be fol- 
lowed by more complete reports before the March 
Conference. 

The Sunset Gap School, located on the line be- 
tween Cocke and Sevier Counties in Tennessee was 
given special recognition by the state educational 
officials for the significant contribution they are 
making to the community they serve. You are first 
impressed with the contribution to beauty, in a love- 
ly setting, attractive buildings constructed from the 
materials about them, flowers, paths, and an orderly 
well chosen arrangement. Then the concern for 
health, with provision for physical care, proper 
diet, rest, recreation and a wholesome attitude to- 
ward learning includes both physical and mental 
well-being. The opportunity for craft work, build- 
ing and making objects of use and beauty adds to 
the use of books the sense that learning means that 
ideas and performance move on together. And the 
concern for the folks at home, the linking of the 
mission services with those of the state evidence an 
appreciation for community and governmental re- 
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sources that should be tried in other places. (Inci- 
dentally, Sunset Gap seems to be one left out of Dr. 
Hooker’s list in “Religion in the Highlands”). Sev- 
eral such programs of cooperation with the states 
on the elementary level are moving on successfully, 
and more should be reported. Hindman and Stuart 
Robinson in Kentucky among others have produced 
favorable comment on their programs. 

Another type of adjustment is taking place at 
the Pine Mountain Settlement School. Here Insti- 
tutes held under the cooperative sponsorship of the 
school and county superintendent of schools, has 
served to bring together private foundations, state 
officials and federal agencies in education, health, 
welfare, and “the law” in seeking to improve the 
instruction in the schools and set up service agencies 
that will study and improve conditions of youth in 
the county. Cooperation in a somewhat different 
form has been carried out in Breathitt County, 
Kentucky. 

The efforts of the Presbyterian Board of Na- 
tional Missions to reduce the number of baskets by 
transferring its eggs to the Asheville Farm School, 
deserves a fuller description than we have received 
so far. By taking Mossop, Dorland-Bell, and the 


valuable assets of the Asheville campus, the new 
venture provides co-education and advance into the 
post high school level under the institutional title of 
Warren H. Wilson Vocational Junior College. 

The John C. Campbell Folk School continues to 
emphasize education for adults or youth mature 
enough to do adult thinking on life. The demon- 
stration of cooperative living, the artistic craftsman- 
ship expressive of a beauty found in such commu- 
nity instruction, keeps the eyes of conference mem- 
bers turned to this center which has contributed so 
generously to the ideals as well as the framework of 
the fellowship. 


The Highlander Folk School is unique among 
the mountain schools. By directing its attention to 
the maladjustments resulting from industrial strug- 
gleg, and seeking to educate labor to guide its part 
with wisdom and understanding in the conflicts and 
changes that they inevitably face they have often 
found themselves criticised and attacked. The emo- 
tional tension gathered about the cause they have 
espoused in no way reduces the significance of 
their effort, but makes it more than ever necessary 
for others to understand the purpose and nature of 
their program. 


Labor and Learning in Berea 


Orrin L, KEENER 
Professor Keener is a teacher in Berea College 


and a regular contributor to this magazine. 


“Labor and class-room education in Berea go 
hand in hand, and the labor’ program is a distinc- 
tive feature of our institution.” Labor assignments 
are scheduled at the beginning of a semester just 
as class appointments are, and every dormitory stu- 
dent is required to take part in the program. The 
number of hours per week varies from the minimum 
of ten up to fifteen, or with special permission up 
to twenty; if finances make it necessary for one to 
work more than twenty hours per week, his study 
load is reduced accordingly, so that his health will 
not be sacrificed to educational ambition. 

While the obvious purpose of student labor is to 
permit students to earn money to continue their edu- 
cation, there are other values in our labor system. 
The labor of many students has a definite relation 
to their major courses. For example, Agriculture 


students do work in the dairy, on the farm, etc., 
getting first-hand experience in feeding dairy cat- 
tle, fattening hogs, working in the poultry plant or 
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creamery, or on the college’s fifty-acre garden. Sci- 
ence majors give much assistance in the teaching 
Other young men and 


work in the laboratories. 


young women get experience—and pay—helping 
with the gymnasium classes and the physical educa- 
tion program. A student who is looking ahead to 
medicine can get a job in the hospital and find out 


a bit more concerning the vocation he is consid- 





ering. Similar opportunities are open to students 
looking forward to merchandising, library work, or 
accounting. And it does not hurt the work in the 
typing or shorthand course, if students know that 
the offices of the institution are always seeking good 
typists and stenographers, to take the place of other 
students who are graduating. 

Many of the jobs connected with running an in- 
stitution are not in any real sense vocational ; some 
of them, it is true, are “chores.” Can such student- 
labor assignments find justification in an educa- 
tional set-up? Let me answer this question by ask- 
ing another: Is there any job in the world, any 
vocation, that does not have connected with it re- 
sponsibilities that require chiefly faithfulness and 
dependability for their execution? There is a dis- 
ciplinary value in the socially necessary job. that 
does not attach to the usual classroom assignment. 
Being absent from a class may be serious for the 
student, but being absent from a labor assignment 
at the dairy, the bakery, the hospital, the boarding 
hall, the printing press or college store affects the 
lives of immediately directly. The 
smooth running of a machine—or an institution— 
requires that each part be in its place and function- 


others, and 


ing. The labor assignment carries responsibility, and 
hence it teaches dependability. This would not be 
true, of course, if students had to be given “made 
work” or W(e) P(utter) A(round) jobs. But an 
assignment to an industry with a good supervisor 
and a “public” to be served and pleased—even if 
that public be merely fifteen hundred other stu- 
dents who want their dinner on time—under such 
conditions, student labor has disciplinary values that 


’ 


society needs and for which it is willing to pay cash. 

Another social value of Berea’s student-labor pro- 
gram is its education for democracy. If every one 
iabors, there is no group that feels superior by vir- 
tue of being excused from. contributing a share to 
the institution’s necessary work; no “parasite aris- 
tocracy.” It is better to have all full-time students 
labor two hours a day than it is to have some labor- 
ing five or six hours a day while others loaf that 
much. For every Freshman girl to wash dishes is 
as democratic as for young men of different social 
backgrounds to rub elbows in the army. At Berea, 
labor is for every one, learning is for every one, 
and leisure and recreation are for every one. Isn’t 
that good education for democracy ? 

The combination of labor with learning got its 
impetus in the same quarter-century that gave the 
world the American and French Revolutions. In- 
fluenced by the philosophy of Rousseau, Emanual 
Fellenberg, in 1799, began at Hofwyl, Switzerland, 
type of that combined class-room 


a new school 


study with practical work on the farm and in shops, 
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and with sons of the rich and sons of the poor in 


the same school. Many Fellenberg institutions were 


set up in the United States in the years from 


1824 to 1849; most of them, however, were short- 
lived, or they changed to the more traditional 


type of institution. Berea inherited some of the 


spirit of these “learning and labor” institutions. 
The best education for the mountains demanded 
practical as well as theoretical or book education. 


The need for self-help opportunities on the part 





of our students has made it easier for us not only 
to continue the combination of labor with learning, 
In a day 
when educators are stressing the need for a variety 
of educational opportunities to call out the many 


but to improve it, even to glory in it. 


different potentialities found in any group of young 
people, there is much to be said for an institu- 
tional program that affords high-grade class-room 
education and at the same time gives its students 
training in vocational usefulness, social responsibil- 
ity, and personal dependability. 


Students at Warren H. Wilson 

Jr. College work to learn and 

learn to work. Work is not mere- 

ly a way to earn an education; it 

is part of their education. Here 

they help to build a rural moun- 
tain church. 


The Contrast House 


By J. Epwarp Davis 
The eye gate is widest open. Here is a demonstration that could rebuild many a mountain home if it 
could be carried out into isolated mountain communities. 


To a casual observer driving along our mountain 
highways, the number of poorly built, ugly, and 
unkempt cabins arouses first interest, then dismay 
and disgust. For wherever one may drive, over 
highways or side roads, he is overwhelmed by 





Before 


the type of buildings made to house human families. 
These are not fit for self-respecting men and wo- 
men to inhabit. 

It was with a desire to better housing conditions 
of our mountains that Berea launched upon the 





After 
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idea of Contrast Houses. We decided to place in 
easy view of our student body and community two 
houses: one a home typical of the poorer families, 
and near it a house similar in structure but glorified 
by imagination, vision, careful planning, and a great 
deal of hard work. 

Such a mountain house was found, purchased, 
knocked down, and moved to the college campus, 
where it was set up on a road that leads into a 
large rural section. This house consists of two 
rooms, a lean-to kitchen, and a porch. It is boxed 
and stripped on the outside, and on the inside is 
papered with building paper by the wife of the last 
occupant. The paper serves the dual purpose of 
insulating and beautifying the home. The lean-to 
kitchen is papered with newspapers and its one 
window has no glass, only a wooden shutter for use 
in bad weather. 

The family who once lived in this house is worth 
meeting. They are average tenant farmers—a man, 
his wife, and three children, doing their best with 
whatever land they can get to “tend.” The mother, 
as in most cases, is the driving force in the family. 
Her house was kept clean, so clean that the school 
teacher roomed and boarded with her; her board 
money was virtually the only “cash crop of the 
family.” Crisp, clean curtains, somewhat darned, 
always hung at the windows, and flowers bloomed 
in the yard—two evidences of. a desire for beauty 
and better things that cannot be overlooked. Her 
children are clean and their clothes well made by 
her nimble fingers. How that mother would glory 
in a home of beauty and convenience! 

After months of study and deliberation, the plans 
for the contrast cottage were worked out, as nearly 
like the old house in cubical content and external 
structure as possible. It is nevertheless a house so 
lovely that anyone would be proud to live in it. 

The near-by saw mill that prepared the lumber is 
a most interesting place, illustrating, as it does, 
the ingenuity of one of our former students who 
“quit school to get a job.” A dismantled old 
Chrysler truck was firmly anchored to the ground; 
the rear wheels were removed and the drive shaft 
attached to the log carriage. Old tires made the 
belt and an extended wire controlled the accelerator. 
The owner proudly demonstrated his home-made 
mill, and the correctly sawed lumber gave evidence 
to the efficiency of his machinery. 


The house has been built entirely by students 
working during their labor périods under the im- 
mediate supervision of a local carpenter. The out- 
side is boxed and stripped like the outside of the old 





After 


house, but the inside walls are first covered with a 
heavy tarred paper for insulation, then finished 
with vertical chestnut boards. The roof is of hand- 
made shingles or “boards” such as every community 
uses for covering farm buildings. Instead of two 
large rooms and a lean-to, this new house has a 
living-room, kitchen, two bedrooms, shower bath, 
hall, and a usable attic reached by a narrow stair- 
way from one of the bedrooms. 

A kitchen range and large stone fireplace furnish 
heat, and a hand pump sends water to a tank in the 
attic for the shower. A small fruit cellar, stone 
terrace, and sanitary outside toilet complete the 
home. The total cost of materials used is approxi- 
mately $600.00—a price within the possibility of 
our students and most of those who pass by. 
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What will be accomplished by this experiment ? 
Much good, we hope, for already several requests 
for plans of the house have come in. One boy 
said, “I’ve worked on this house right along, and by 
the time we've finished I could build one like it. 
We've got plenty of old chestnuts around home and 


when my house is done everybody around will 
want one like it.” 

Another boy, who is partner with his father in a 
country store, said, “We sell all sorts of nails and 
supplies for buildings, and folks are always wanting 


to know how to make their houses. I’d like a copy 
of the plans to keep in our store to show fellows 
when they want ideas for their homes.” 

A near-by rural school has requested the plans 
for use in its community; and a farmer of our 
own locality was surprised to learn that he could 
have a house like that if he wanted it. 

All of these requests make us feel that our 
houses are more than four walls and a roof on 
stone foundations. We believe that they will be- 
come leaven for the loaf of house and home build- 
ing for the future. 


Carving at the John C. Campbell Folk School 


By Ouive D. CAMPBELL 
Mrs. Campbell is one of the founders of the Con- 
ference of Southern Workers. 


1931 by a hacked and mutilated 


loafers’ bench at the community store, carving is 


Inspired in 


at once a favorite activity with the students of 
the John C. Campbell Folk School and a real 
factor in the life of some sixty families. Students 
carve as part of their school experience and usually 
keep their work to add to the attractiveness of 
their own homes. The carvings which have be- 
come familiar on the mountain handicraft market 
are done, for the most part, by men and boys 
ranging in age from twelve to seventy-eight, though 
the womenfolk, responsible from the beginning for 
most of the tedious work of sanding, increasingly 
enter the creative field. Just at present, women 
and older men above the draft age, in the absence 
of the younger men, do most of the carving as well 
as of the farming. 

The carvers live often as far as ten miles from 
the Brasstown center—out in several directions. 
They have learned and developed their skill un- 
der the direction of the school which furnishes 
teacher, most of the designs and blocks, and does 
the final polishing. The school also does all the 
marketing. Carvers sometimes originate their own 
patterns, and the blocks always permit a certain 
originality in treatment. It is easy to distinguish 
the work of one carver from another even on the 
same pattern, although ordinarily different people 
specialize on different animals, birds, or figures. 
The carvers’ own equipment is not expensive. A 


jacknife, about which they are most particular, 
is the main tool. Many of the men have improvised 
at the home forge, out of ice-picks and odd pieces 
of steel, a few extra conveniences in the way of 
gouges of various sorts. Some have also bought 
a three-square and rat-tail file. Most have learned 
to save time and unnecessary labor at the beginning 
by using a small hand saw. 

Some of the pleasantest days of the week are 
those when different groups of carvers bring in 
paper bags and boxes full of finished work to be 
exchanged for new blocks sawed out at the school 
shop. Such weekly occasions might be called classes, 
for each carving is examined by the teacher and 
improvements suggested and carried through if 
necessary. They are, however, more in the nature 
of study groups or social gatherings. Sitting around 
a table whittling and comparing carving techniques 
affords an excellent chance for the discussion of 
all kinds of problems with the teacher and often 
other members of the school staff who cannot resist 
drifting through to see what is new and interesting 
each week. More than one project has been “taken 
up” or abandoned as the result of such discussions. 


A rapid skilful carver can usually earn more 
at carving than at farming; hence many people 
feel that carvers must be interested chiefly in the 
money side of their work. While it is true that 
little carving would probably be done if there 
were no market, it is equally true that the produc- 
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tion of fresh fine work, with character and in- finds in doing it. Any one who has watched the 
Brasstown carvers come in with their work knows 


dividuality, calls for more than the economic motive 
and have real 


alone. The quality of the work, and finally the that they are proud of their craft 


market, too, depends on the satisfaction the carver joy in its doing. 








MISS LOUISE PITTMAN AND SOME SHELVES OF HER 


UNDERSTUDIES’ CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


The John C. Campbell Folk School at Brasstown, N. C. directed by the author of this article is the 
most outstanding Folk School in the Southern Highlands. Its craft work, its cooperative and its work 


in adult education and community service so mark it. 
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Uplands Hospital and Health Center Pleasant Hill, Tennessee 


By Dora REED GOODALE 
Uplands is “the lengthened shadow” of one de- 
voted woman—Dr, May Wharton, 


EARLY YEARS 

Born, not literally in a log cabin but in a 
humble frame cottage, and “raised hard”, the hos- 
pital at Uplands has seen great changes since the 
first patients were admitted in August, 1921. 

An adventure in faith on the part of its founder, 
Uplands has been called “the lengthened shadow of 
one consecrated woman”—Dr. May Cravath Whar- 
ton. Dr. Wharton was a graduate of the University 
of North Dakota, and of the University of Mich- 
igan Medical School, and had practiced in Cleve- 
land, Atlanta, and rural New England. The man- 
aging board, and at first the whole office force, 
registered nurse and a 
corresponding secretary. A genuine rural health 
center, the institution came into being in response 
to widespread sickness and suffering and an urgent 


consisted of herself, a 


call for medical service among the “forgotten men” 
of the hills. . 
Pleasant Hill, 
Eastern Tennessee, was much nearer to the wild- 
erness and wilderness conditions, twenty-odd years 
ago than it is today. Although the site of a 
well established school for mountain boys and girls, 
the village had no paved highway connecting with 
railroad centers, no electric current, and of course 
The nearest available hospital 
Mud was abysmal at 


on the Cumberland Plateau in 


no cars or trucks. 


was 85 miles away. cer- 


tain seasons. Scores of cabins in far coves and 
clearings could be reached only by rocky trails or 
‘“pig-paths”” through dense oak woods. On foot 
or on horseback, by day or by night, Dr. May, 
as she was soon known over three counties, re- 
sponded to calls which might mean anything from 
a gunshot wound or a case of typhoid to a woman 
in childbirth. 

The first step was to incorporate the new ven- 
ture under the Tennessee Welfare Act—for pub- 
lic service, not private gain. Unendowed, and 
sponsored by no missionary or educational board, 
it was largely dependent on private donations. The 
solicitation of funds fell on the secretary, Miss 


& Elizabeth Fletcher. Dr. Wharton was school 


physician at the local academy already mentioned, 
and there the hospital nurse, Miss Alice Adshead, 
taught a long succession of Red Cross nursing 
classes, in addition to her many duties at Uplands. 
From this time on, the story of Uplands is 
a story of steady expansion, brought about by the 
untiring efforts of a growing body of devoted 
workers. In 1925, 200 acres were added to the 
original twelve. In 1927, the winding dirt road 
became part of a federal highway. Electricity 
soon followed, making X-ray and other electrical 
apparatus possible. Between ’28 and °32, a ma- 
ternity ward and nursery were added, the farm 
was developed and new farm buildings were erect- 
ed. A surgical annex with operating room, five- 
hed ward and sterilizing room dates from 1932; 
and in that same year, Uplands’ first weekly out- 
clinic was started in a cabin kitchen a dozen 
miles distant. Mother and baby clinics in scat- 
tered communities were made possible by the com- 
ing of a second physician, Dr. Margaret Kesler 
Stewart, from Vanderbilt Medical School. 
Tuberculosis had always been a major problem 
at Uplands, for Tennessee has the highest death- 
rate from this disease of 
in the country. 


“resident” state 
In 1937 a second building, com- 
pletely detached, with airy rooms and porches to 
accommodate thirty beds, was opened for the use 
of such patients. This was a gift from Mr. 
Edwin M. Van Dyck, of Brooklyn, New York, 
in memory of his wife. 

Not long after, an associate physician, Dr. Asa 
Z. Hall, a graduate of the medical school at Ohio 
State University, and former medical missionary 
in China, was added to the Uplands staff. 


any 


THE PRESENT-DAY ASPECT 

Twenty-two years after the little “Sannex” open- 
ed in the village with two beds, we take a look 
at Uplands, its resources and activities, and what 
do we see? 

The original hospital building, rechristened Cum- 
berland General, retains its main outlines; but the 
surgical wing, together with a nursery, business 
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offices and other enlargements, has more than 


doubled its capacity. Separated by a broad drive- 
way, Van Dyck, the newer tuberculosis sanatorium, 


has since its completion acquired a paved terrace 





Where shall they go when ill? 








and other improvements. These buildings are flank- 
ed by a third, which houses nurses and other 
helpers; and cottages have gone up nearby for 
Out- 
buildings include a garage, a cannery and a laundry, 


members of the staff and their families. 


and shady lawns and flower-bordered walks ex- 
tend in every direction. 

Two hundred and fifty acres of rolling farm 
land, field and pasture as well as woodland; a 
log farmhouse, barns and a silo; cows, goats, 
pigs and pouitry; orchards and kitchen gardens, 
all emphasize the fact that this is truly a rural 
Health Center, stress.ng out-door life, wholesome 
diet, improved farm methods and better economic 
conditions. The winters are invigorating, and the 
e‘evation, 2,000 feet above seaxvel, insures cool 
nights even in midsummer. 

Uplands can, “at a pinch’, provide beds for 
f.fty patients, and the nursery is furnished with 
six bassinets. Under present war conditions, the 
medical and nursing staff is far short of what 
is needed. There are two resident physicians (Dr. 
Wharton having retired from active practice), three 
visiting staff surgeons, two registered nurses, and 
a varying number of undergraduate or student 
nurses, some of them well trained and experienced. 

Surgery has increased abruptly since the com- 
ing of Dr. H. F. Lawson to Crossville (our county 
seat, eleven miles distant), in 1942. A graduate 
of the University of Tennessee Medical College, 
w.th special training in orthopedics, Dr. Lawson 
brings to Uplands his many and difficult operative 
cases, including frequent emergencies. Van Dyck 
is fortunate in having regular monthly visits from 
Dr. David H. Waterman, of Knoxville, a specialist 
in advanced chest surgery. 

A few figures taken from the reports of the 
past fiscal year will throw light on the working 
program at Uplands, as recently undertaken and 
carried on: 

Hospital service, 1942-43, amounted to $36,846 

Hospital service, free .............. 3,386 

Office calls and visits ............... 3,509 

Patients numbered 437; patient days, 10,238; 

operations, 117; X-rays, 434; maternity cases, 

74. 

In the early days, a hospital was a place so 
strange and formidable that it was difficult to 
persuade a prospective mother to come there for 
the “borning”. It were better, she thought, to 
have her baby delivered by the light of a candle, 
or even a pine-knot, between the familiar log 
walls of her cabin, however scanty its furnishings. 
But reports from the venturesome as to what 
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hospital care really means—its cleanliness, quiet, 
expert attendance, and friendly counsel regarding 
baby, to say nothing of the safeguards in case 
of difficulties—these have gradually overcome 
prejudice. Of the 74 “Uplands babies” delivered 
last year, all but nine were born in the hospital. 

Many isolated communities and many families 
beyond reach of other medical care are served 
Dr. Stewart’s mother and well-baby clinics. 
The value of such clinics can best be estimated 
twenty years hence, when the children of today, 
whether sound and vigorous or sickly and physically 
handicapped, will be shaping the destinies of our 
Dr. Stewart drove over nine hundred 
miles in their interest last year—and some of the 


by 


nation. 


cannot be met, or are paid in potatoes or “roasting 
Dr. Hall has recently responded to an 
earnest petition for a similar clinic, at a point 
still farther from the centers of progress, “yon side 


ears”. 


the river.” 
A FORWARD LOOK 
Our brief survey of the present set-up at Up- 
lands concluded, we turn our eyes to the im- 


mediate future and ask, What next? 

Perhaps it has already occurred to readers that 
the hospital is in urgent need of a Nurses’ Home. 
In the words of a former supervisor, “Our nurses 
work hard and do all in their power to make 
their patients comfortable; they need a place where 


they can sing all they want to, talk in their every- 





Uplands: A model, we hope, for many to come. 


roads she covered would be a revelation to most 
readers. She also conducted clinics for planned 
parenthood; and through special donations from 
Sigma Phi Gamma Sorority, and the co-operation 
of the Tennessee Department of Public Health, 
some fifty boys and girls had their eyes examined 
and fitted with glasses, their teeth filled or de- 
cayed teeth pulled, under her supervision. 

Near the spot where the first out-clinic and 
dispensary was held in a hospitable kitchen, ap- 
preciative patients have put up and furnished a 
little clinic-house for this weekly assembly: the 
money was raised by means of a pie-supper, and 
later a “tacky party’, and all the work they did 
themselves. 
that you can think of has been encountered and 
treated at, or in connection with this clinic: knife 
wounds, dog bites, snake bites, injuries in the coal- 
mines; cancer, tuberculosis, pellagra; fevers, in- 
fections, and chronic ailments of every description. 


Nearly every malady and misfortune 


@ Charges are small but sometimes even small charges 
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day voices, entertain their friends and enjoy normal 
living. Nurses are constantly on their feet, they 
are always dealing with persons who are broken 
They need 
housing in quarters away from the hospital, where 
I’m sure our girls 
they 


down mentally and_ physically 


they can live normal lives. 
would be perfectly satisfied and happy if 
had a home to go to when off duty.” 

First among our needs, then, we put help in 
providing such a home for our nurses; and after 
that—the crying demand of all civilian hospitals 
today—imore nurses! Supervising nurses are want- 
ed both at Cumberland General and at Van Dyck, 
and any information that will lead to filling these 
places will be most gratefully received. Nurses 
for night duty—not necessarily R. N.’s—are also 
needed, as well as assistants in other departments. 

Increasing demands due to Uplands’ growth as 
a health center call for certain important pieces 
of hospital equipment. Outstanding among these 
is a Metabolor, essential for diagnostic purposes— 
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a form of service which we must more and more 
be prepared to render. The cost of this apparatus 
is about two hundred dollars. 

The story of a woman in our neighborhood 
who gave birth to her child in the sunbaked field 
whither she had crept to pick a few quarts of 
berries, brought up help in buying an adjustable 
bed for the delivery room. Stories quite as tragic 
tell of life-long disabilities resulting from broken 


bones; for falls and accidents of all sorts are 
numerous in the mountains. The gift of a fracture 
bed, costing about three hundred and fifty dollars, 
would be an immeasurable help in the treatment of 
such injuries. 

Finally, we want, and want oh! so badly, a 
pressure cooker of institutional size; for the jars 
of home-grown fruit and vegetables put up under 
difficulties in our home cannery run into the 
thousands. 


The Lord’s Acre Plan 


The Lord’s Acre Plan for rural churches has 
Some three thousand 
The paragraphs 


below are extracts from things written by Rev. 


been a phenomenal success. 


rural churches now profit by it. 


Dumont Clark, presiding genius of the movement. 


Can rural people, burdened with poverty, support 
the church financially? Many rural churches are 
dying for no other reason than the lack of financial 
support.. In many poor rural areas, as through 
the South, the rural church for some time to come 
must have outside aid from people and churches 
better situated financially. But we do not want our 
rural churches to become beggars and dependent. 
Even out of their poverty they should know the 
joy of sharing with their Lord and others. If 
there is no money, and that is often the case, rural 
people can bring “the first fruits of the land unto 
the house of the Lord.” The Lord’s Acre Move- 
ment provides a program in which every rural 
church member can intelligently participate. This 
plan yields unexpected financial support for the 
church. It tends to spiritualize the experiences of 
farm life so that Christianity with those who share 
in this program is not a Sunday nor a “go-to- 
meeting” affair, but a thing that permeates and 
gives spiritual undergirding to farm activities 
throughout the week. 

The Lord’s Acre Plan was begun as a movement 
among country churches in Western North Carolina 
in 1930 under the auspices of the Religious Depart- 
ment of the Farmers Federation. The movement 
was started with six churches of three denomina- 
tions in two counties. 

The Plan is that each member of the country 


church and all who receive the benefits of the church 
shall set aside, and dedicate to the Lord, some wor- 
thy portion of a farm crop or of the farm stock, 
raise the produce, sell it and give the cash proceeds 
to the church. It is the only way that many can give. 
For those who are already making substantial cash 
gifts this plan is intended to be supplementary. 

It is an ideal method of stewardship training, es- 
pecially for children. Instead of the parents putting 
church contributions into their children’s hands, the 
work with field or animal projects teaches children 
to serve; it develops their ability, and their charac- 
ter is strengthened by working for the Master and 
the Church He established. It gives to each worker 
the spiritual satisfaction of doing a worthy part for 
the support of the church. 

It greatly helps to produce a working church. It 
serves to develop sturdy Christian character in its 
people and a spirit of glad co-operation among its 
members. It can be made a definite aid to true Evan- 
gelism. Marked increases in attendance at church 
services almost always accompany active Lord’s 
Acre work. 

It greatly stimulates generosity among country 
church people. Those who can afford gifts of land, 
seed, fertilizer or animals are often glad to give 
them to enable others to start projects. Thus those 
who have no cash but who are willing to labor for 
the Lord can make a worthy contribution to the 
church. 

It is very significant that, especially in the cases 
of those with very limited means, the Lord’s Acre 
pledges have been found to be more dependable and 
productive than cash pledges. The Lord’s portion is 
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€ set aside from the beginning and does not depend 


on a “left-over.” 


The Church is offered through the Lord’s Acre 
Plan an unparalleled opportunity to use helpfully 
the project method. When well conducted, with spir- 
itual guidance, the Lord’s Acre project gives an ex- 
cellent discipline in Christian responsibility, as well 


as satisfying financial results. 


Through enterprising leadership many special pro- 


jects for children can be devised when farm projects 





% 
His “Lord’s Acre” is a pig. 
are not possible, such as extra help in the care of 
the home, or jobs in the community. 
It has been repeatedly found, when the Lord’s 
Acre Plan is used on the farm, that others, such as 
° 


eo * 
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teachers and mill workers, can much more readily 
be induced to carry on salary projects, wage pro- 
jects, or craft projects. 


The increasing adoption of the Plan by the lead- 
ers of Future Farmers and the 4-H Clubs promises 
to bring the life of the church much closer to the 
life of the school and community in a most benefi- 
cial relationship. Spiritual zest along with scientific 
instruction will be given for improving the stand- 
ards of farming, and greater interest in the church 
will result from working for the church. 


Much of the church program for raising up Chris- 
tian leadership, such as preaching and Bible-school 
teaching, chiefly conveys spiritual impression. More 
expression in purposeful activity of these spiritual 
impressions is imperatively needed. The Lord’s Acre 
Pian provides an expression in creative work for 
the membership as a whole that tends to develop 
leadership, and that un:tes helpfully with every 
phase of church life. 


The vigorous continuance of the Lord’s Acre 
Pian, with work and worship closely interfused, will 
certainly develop a far stronger country church. 
With this common activity in the churches, with 
more numerous trained leaders, in the Providence of 
God will come enlarged visions of service and great- 
ly strengthen cooperation for the advancement 
of the Kingdom of God in the community and in 
the world, 





A “Lord’s Acre of Cotton, 
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Agricultural Opportunities in the Southern Monntains 


F. A. CLARK 
Mr. Clark was once an agricultural missionary in 
Korea. He is now farm agent in Campbell County, 


Tennessee. 


The enormous development of water power in 
the Southern mountains as seen in the program of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and other exten- 
sions which are sure to follow will naturally bring 
a large increase in the population of this area. For 
example, the Clinton Engineering Project now un- 
der way appears to be a permanent development 
which will employ many thousands of workers. The 
ideal location of the Southern mountains as to cli- 
mate, fuel supply, lumber for housing, and trans- 
portation facilities to our large city markets also 
assure substantial growth in our population. This 
increase will call for a much larger supply of food. 
In years to come we will have permanent improved 
markets for fresh vegetables, fruits, dairy and poul- 
try products, beef and mutton. 

The mountain farmer is now facing his best op- 
portunity for developing a satisfactory and perma- 
nent income from his farm. The large use of phos- 
phate, lime, and cover crops, as promoted by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration are building up the fer- 
tility of his soil. Many of our demonstration farm- 
ers in the Southern mountains have increased their 
farm income from five or six hundred dollars a 
year to $1,000.00 or $1,200.00 on the same farm. 
Many other farmers can increase the annual income 
from their small farms from four hundred to eight 
hundred dollars and thus enable them to make a 
modest but quite satisfactory living. We have a 
number of examples of men who have made two, 
three, and four hundred dollars an acre on toma- 
toes, Irish potatoes, green beans, cabbage, and oth- 
er vegetable crops. This year green beans have 
sold for $1.50 to $2.50 per bushel throughout the 
entire season. A yield of a hundred bushels per 
acre is common, two hundred bushels is possible. 
We need to have an intensified program to increase 
the production of the kinds of food crops which 
our greater population will demand and for which 
they will pay a good price. 

A case of the enlarged demand for food products 


is shown by the history of 4-H Club poultry work 
in Campbell County, Tennessee. For two years we 
have induced a hundred boys and girls to enter a 
baby chick program financed by our banks and The 
Farm Bureau, with the understanding that the 
roosters might be kept until October and sold as 
roasters. In every community the demand for fry- 
ing chickens has been so great that the young people 
have been able to sell their roosters at two and a half 
pounds for an average of $1.25 each. This price paid 
for the baby chicks covered all feed costs, and left 
the improved pullets ready for laying as a clear 
profit from their project. We have not been able 
to produce one-half the number of fryers that this 
area would consume. The market is here but we are 
not self supporting as to many kinds of food we 
can produce. 

The improvement of poultry, cattle, and sheep, 
offers a large field for increased income. Hogs 
might be mentioned in this connection, but since 
hogs are largely fed on corn, and corn is best pro- 
duced on level land, it is thought that our Southern 
mountain farmers should not try to increase the 
number of hogs, but rather improve the quality. We 
should, however, make a strenuous effort to dou- 
ble the number and improve the breed of poultry, 
dairy cattle, beef cattle, and sheep. This enhanced 
stock program will naturally accompany the long 
time rotation of crops where the soil is cultivated 
only one year in four or five. The cattle will then 
be fed largely on grass and hay rather than grain. 
The grass and hay produced on the soil which has 
been limed and fertilized are much more nutritious, 
and, therefore, produce a higher quality stock, at a 
better profit for the farmer. 

The increase in the practice of stripcropping and 
terracing should also be encouraged. We have ex- 
amples of mountain families who have doubled their 
farm income by the wise and effective use of strip- 
cropping and terracing, or a combination of the two 
practices. By such methods it is possible to hold the 
fertilizers added and to conserve the rainfall so 
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that the maximum crops may be produced. Where 
phosphate and lime have been added, and proper 
tillage methods practiced, our mountain farmers may 
be expected to produce from 75 to 100 bushels of 
corn per acre or three to four tons of hay per acre. 
The census shows that many of our mountain coun- 
ties have been producing less than 25 bushels of 
corn to the acre and their yield does not make an 
income in line with other wages. In nearly any of 
these counties it is possible to double the present 
yields, and thereby bring the income up to the point 
where the farmer can compare favorably with other 
workers of the same training and capital investment. 

There are still some sections of our Southern 
mountains which have not yet been largely affected 
by the power development, but the time will soon 
come when this influence will be extended to the 
most remote communities. Those of us who have 


been travelling in this area for the past twenty years 
can see a marked improvement in the standard of 
living and quality of homes. Particularly is this 
true in Virginia, Tennessee and North Carolina. 

In our Southern Highlands we have the real 
American way of life still existing. Our churches, 
schools, and homes should be protected and devel- 
oped by the income from our natural resources. No- 
where in America do we finda better opportunity 
for sane, sensible home, farm, and community life 
than can be found in our Southern Highlands. Our 
delightful climate, beautiful scenery, natural re- 
sources, and unspoiled native American people make 
this a section with a bright future where the Ameri- 
can ideals of life can prevail. We should continue 
to guard, protect and develop our God given re- 
sources by using the best known profitable methods 
of farming, and of forest management. 


Fellowship House 


An Adventure in Christian Living on the Land and 
Amongst the People 


In his ministry Dr. A. L. DeJarnette always 
considered the community his Parish. 
there to make his church serve the community, not 
just to build itself out of it. Believing in the 
Doctrine of the Good Neighbor and in democracy, 
a major in his ministry was promoting forums. 
Now he crowns it with Fellowship House and 
"lives in a house by the side of the road and be- 
comes a friend to man.” 


He was 





Here is Dr. DeJarnette’s Dream 


“To give practical expression to Christian prin- 
ciples with the folks of the mountains, the valleys, 
coal and textile communities in southeastern Ten- 
nessee, north Georgia, and adjacent territory. 


“To provide a laboratory for those concerned 
to come to grips with the complex problems of 
an urban-rural economy. 

“To stimulate greater understanding of Southern 
regional problems amongst all the people and to 
provide a testing ground for practical gardening, 
small scale farming, wood carving, ceramics, weav- 
ing, and allied crafts and skills. 

“To demonstrate the possibilities of reclaiming 
souls and soils through a redemptive religion which 
regards the earth as holy, man as a steward of 
the Eternal. 

“To demonstrate that the resources of the Chris- 
tian faith are adequate to deal with the most obvious 
and most difficult problems confronting Southern 
folk. 

“To stand as a citadel of free and democratic 
peoples against all forms of totalitarianism, authori- 
tarianism, and dictatorship from the right or the 
left ,whether Communist, Nazi, or Fascist, and for 
the revival of those sturdy American virtues. of 
independence and freedom. 

WE DEDICATE THIS HOUSE 
To the kindling of aspirations within the souls of 
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youth for goodness, truth, beauty, love, mercy and 
freedom, justice and brotherhood. 
To the protection of human liffe from all that 
would despoil, regardless of race, class or creed. 
To the adventure eternal on the boundless sea 
of God’s love and to the spirit of meditation in 
which we open our hearts to receive and share 


with those far and near the awareness of the 


presence of God and our sustaining fellowship 
with each other. 

That this house may stand in the midst of many 
journeys, fulfilling many hopes, ministering to many 
needs, in the warmth of hospitality, love, hope and 
friendship. 

To the sacredness of the good earth and its pro- 
tection from erosion and exploitation, in the con- 
viction that the earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof, and the heritage of all His human family. 


Monntain Youth Speaks 


By ArTHUR M. BANNERMAN, President 
Warren H. Wilson Junior College 


(During the spring of 1943 the writer directed 
a class of college freshmen in a study of social, 
economic, and spiritual conditions in the Southern 
Mountains. At the end of the term these students, 
who constitute a representative cross-section of 
mountain young people, wrote their personal re- 
flections on present and future life in the moun- 
tains. Frequently at our Mountain Workers’ Con- 
ference or elsewhere among mountain workers we 
get the criticism that we do not hear enough from 
our mountain people themselves; that we plan for 
them, not with them. For that reason the writer 
believes these statements of mountain youth are 
well worth reading. We wish there were space 
to quote them more fully.) 

Concerning the church, a girl from a western 
county in North Carolina writes: “The greatest 
help I could be in my community is in the church. 
The young people and some of the older ones 
take little or no interest in the church. If one or 
two individuals would take it upon themselves to 
bring something interesting and lifelike into the 
church the interest of the people would be re- 
newed and the church would become the central 
figure in the community. The pastor of the church 
does not attempt to take on this responsibility, 
for, being the pastor of four other churches, he 
has little extra time for any one of them.” 

Another girl from Yancey County, North Caro- 
lina, says: “We have a pastor who is a good 
teacher but he does not take an interest in the 
young people. Everyone depends on our pastor 
for leadership and guidance, but he has five other 


churches to attend and therefore cannot give enough 
time to our church. My highest ambition for this 
summer is to find a person who has an interest 
in the young people and who will help us ac- 
complish our desires.” 

In commenting on general conditions in the moun- 
tain region another student made the following 
observations: “Mountain life can be improved but 
it is difficult to know how to go about it. Con- 
ditions of home life are frequently bad, the church 
is poorly organized, and politics are our public 
enemy No. 1. But would the stability and tough- 
ness of character of the mountain people be lost 
if their homeland were changed? We do not want 
modern life in all of its phases developed in the 
mountain region, for much of it is undesirable. 
Mountain young people should study ways of im- 
proving their social, economic, spiritual, and political 
conditions without losing their heritage. Young 
people should be taught the desirability of marry- 
ing and setting up homes within the region and 
then work toward the organization of an ideal 
community. In particular, farm life needs to be 
improved for agriculture is basic to the mountain 
region.” 

A number of students stressed the lack of rec- 
reation and planning of all kinds for mountain 
young people. “We have our religious leaders,” 
one of them says, “but no one is interested in 
our social life. No one helps the young people 
in my community to organize their spare time.” 
Another wrote that recreation should be provided 
for the young people in order to brighten and 
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enrich their lives. “Then there should be groups 
in which the parents would be taught better care 


and training of their children, and about caring 


for other factors in home life. Too, we need 
more health facilities. In every mountain com- 
munity there is a considerable amount of sick- 


ness. Doctors are not available and the people 
themselves do not know what to do when they 
are sick.” 

One student says the great need in her com- 
munity is for the modern generation of moun- 
tain young people to try to change certain at- 
titudes inherited from their people. This 
lady writes: “There are only a few 


young 
families in 
my community who care whether or not their 
When 


don’t send them, they say their children are no 


children go to school. asked why they 
better than they are and that they didn’t go to 
school. One woman who tried to urge her neighbor 
to place her 12 year old daughter in school said, 
“You are putting your school before your God.” 
In my community my sister and I are the only 
two young people who have finished high school 
and I am the first to go away to a_ boarding 
school. I am afraid I cannot do much to im- 
prove the older people but I believe I can _per- 


suade some of the younger generation to attend 


school and to try to make something out of their 
lives and their communities.” 


A young man who lives near a county seat 


says that the great evil in his community is the 


lack of organized activities. Because of this fact 
the young people loaf on the streets, gamble, drink, 
and otherwise engage in undesirable activities. But 
older people seem to have no interest in this young 
group and do nothing to help them. 

The 


show what a great challenge there is up and down 


reports of these young people serve to 


the mountain region to build up a better way of 


life for the mountain people, and especially for 


mountain youth. At the same time do not the 
statements of these young people indicate that our 
mountain workers have been neglecting youth while 
Moreover, 


this work has often been of a purely 


working primarily among the adults? 
formal 
Too, these young folks 
show how hard it is to change the older generation. 


church-organization type. 


A dynamic program for youth in our community 
planning and in our mountain boarding schools 
for training in political and community leadership 
in the home communities should be our answer to 
this voice of youth. The foundation of a region, 
like the foundation of a state, lies in the education 


of its youth. 





Constructing a college building at Warren H. Wilson Junior Col- 

lege. Handicraft is a part of their education of Head, Heart and 

Hand. This school is pioneering in the type of education that 
teaches how to make a living as well as to Live the Good Life. 
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COMMUNITY BUILDING 
Cooperatives in the Georgia Foot Hills 

It was the pleasure of the editor to visit the little 
village of Lula down in the foot hills of Northeast 
Georgia recently where one of his one-time students, 
the brilliant Donald L. West, superintendent of the 
community schools, both white and colored, has 
organized three new cooperatives. We are re- 
minded that Gruntvig, the father of the Danish 
cooperative movement, never organized a coopera- 
tive; he founded the folk schools, the people met 
and studied their problems together and cooperatives 
were the result. Neither did Don West begin with 
cooperatives on the simple plea that they were 
money savers; he began by cultivating neighborli- 
ness, turned a community from an individualistic, 
non-cooperative spirit into one of common interest 
in their schools, of increased church attendance, 
more good neighborliness, community spirit and 
farmer organization. The people say that though 
they are old citizens they have a new community. 





Then cooperatives came easily. Their cooperative 
cannery has canned more than 40,000 quarts of 
food, their cooperative sorghum mill has ground 
out and boiled down into syrup 600 gallons, and 
now their cooperative feed mill is getting under 
way. He has organized three locals of the Farmer’s 
Union and the business men testified at our meeting 
the other night that their only regret was that they 
could not join—not being farmers. How much the 
community appreciates such leadership is expressed, 
by raising their. school superintendent’s salary by 
$60.00 per month, fitting his family up a roomy 
apartment, rent free, and offering him a five 
If Dr. Arthur Morgan is right in 
believing democracy must build from the local com- 


year contract. 


munity up, Don West is giving him a demonstration. 
More than 200 people attended our meeting and 
many took part. 

As poultry raising is a large interest in this 
community, plans are brewing for cooperative 


marketing in that industry also. 





Don L. West, Poet, Teacher, 
Minister, Community Builder. 
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Editorial 


The purest Anglo-Saxon blood in America is in 
the Southern Appalachian mountains. Here dwell 


five million Americans, a majority of them on a 
plane much like that of our colonial ancestors. They 
are not an inferior people, but an isolated folk liv- 
ing in remote coves and mountain valleys or on the 
poor soils of the plateaus, and retarded in their eco- 
nomic and social life as a result of isolation. They 
are a proud, hardy folk, careful about “strangers,” 
loyal to friends, religious, clannish and retarded in 
their culture only as are all isolated or provincial 
people. 


The mountains are a land of children. The aver- 
age family is from one to two members larger than 
in the cities or richer lowlands. They live much out 
of doors and where there is ample food are ruddy 
and lovely to look upon. But in whole counties ev- 
ery fifth child under fifteen years is not in school. 
In four counties surveyed, out of every one hundred 
children between ten and fifteen, ten could neither 
read nor write. This is not because their parents do 
not care; it is because they have no shoes, clothing 
or books. 


There are among these five million of our “con- 
temporaneous ancestors” not less than a half-mil- 
lion children in need. Great numbers of them came 
into the world without the help of a doctor, and 
many of them negotiate all the ills of childhood 
without seeing one. The average American family 
has twice as much per person for food, three times 
as much for clothing, from four to five times as 
much for health, education, reading and recreation, 
and fourteen times as much for insurance (these 
figures from actual surveys). In twenty-one moun- 
tain counties there is only one physician to each 
2,500 people—less than one-third the number re- 


quired—and even then hundreds live so far from 
the doctor that the cost of a call is prohibitive. The 
writer recently visited a beautiful cove with scores 
of cabin homes, but thirty-two miles from the near- 
est doctor. When asked what they did when ill the 
reply was “mostly we just suffer.” Forty miles 
away is a mountain school that would gladly cooper- 
ate to supply student workers who would conduct a 
community house if some philanthropic organization 
could support a nurse; and the people would build 
the community house with enthusiasm. 

These people love their mountains and cling to 
them and their cabins as if there were no better 
world beyond. Perhaps for most of them there is 
no better world beyond, for when they leave they 
have little capital and must go to coal mines or fac- 
tories—as they have by thousands—only to suffer 
from poor wages, part-time work, crowded living 
conditions and the loss of that freedom they so dear- 
ly love on their little hillside farms. 

It is not easy for people who have lived in isola- 
tion for from six to eight generations to “pick up 
and leave.” They become habituated to their environ- 
ment, they love their hills, they are bound by fam- 
ily ties, by tradition, even by an attitude of superi- 
ority toward those who dwell in crowded towns; 
and they have no experience of the better things of 
life. 

The hope of their morrow is in the children and 
the hope of the children is in health and education. 
And it is here that the schools and centers repre- 
sented in the Conference of Southern Mountain 
Workers make their major contribution. Of course 
they do much more: they promote health, better 
farming, adult education, cooperation, better 
homes and community life but the children are the 
hope of the future. 


ITEMS ON MOUNTAIN CONDITIONS 


Compiled from various surveys 


Economic: Population averages 47 per square mile 
in the Kentucky Blue Grass, and 44 in the Moun- 
tains. 

In the mountains only one-third of the land, much 


of it mountain sides, is tillable while in the Blue 
Grass 80% is improved and most of it is rich. 

In the past four decades population increased 55% 
in the Southern Highlands but only 33% in the 
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counties of the mountain states outside the mountain 
areas. In several mountain counties two-thirds of 
the families were on relief at one time. 

In 3 southern Kentucky mountain counties sur- 
veyed the average size of the farm was 47 acres 
with one-fourth of the acreage level; 70% of the 
families desired some work for wages; 35% of them 
had no cow; gardens averaged 114 acres; quarts 
canned for winter averaged 157 per family (about 
the amount required for each person). 

Two-thirds of the families in large areas have 
less than $300.00 spendable income per year—fami- 
lies averaging 5 plus. 

One-fourth have less than $500.00, including sub- 
sistence, crops, i.e. produce raised and consumed on 
the farm. 

On mountain farms, the large areas, 40% have no 
level land, 57% less than one acre. One-fourth of 


all mountain farms are under 20 acres. 

The value of the home and all farm buildings on 
mountain and plateau farms is about $450.00 The 
Department of Agricultural Extension in Tennessee 





adjudged 40% of the homes as “unfit for habita- 
tion”’. 

Value of farm property on Tennessee Plateau, 
i.e., animals, implements, etc., is, on average, 
$450.00; $1,000.00 for better farming sections of 
the state. 

Produce on the mountain and plateau farms in 
Tennessee is from one-third to one-tenth that of 
better portions of state. 

Consumption of corn products in Tennessee 
mountain homes is 7 times that of U. S. and 20 
times that of Iowa “‘where the tall corn grows”. 

Average farm income in eleven states, including 
several in the South; $1,508. 

In a typical Kentucky mountain county (Leslie) 
$598. (this includes everything produced and con- 
sumed, and cash earned off the farm. 

Average per capita in the eleven states $350.; in 
the mountain county $120. 

Per capita in a typical mountain county expended 
for clothing $16.; health $2.; insurance $1.20; ad- 
vancement $4. 
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In sub-marginal population of mountain counties, 
income runs from $40. to $80. per capita; in poorer 
areas 40% runs under $100. and 87% under $200. ; 
in the poorest areas 50% runs under $80. This in- 
cludes all income, such as farm sales, cash wages 
and produce raised on the farm. 

On one-third of the farms in a score of counties 
studied, the total usable income averaged $400. per 
farm and on one-fifth the average was $200. per 
farm—with families averaging 5 persons. This 
means that many a family of from 6 to 10 had to 
live on these incomes. 

In one large area in a Kentucky county, the 
families averaging 5.5 persons, farm incomes ran 
from $130. to $215; that means an average per 
person of from $27. to $38. One-third of these 
farms had no level land and one-half had less than 
5 acres of good land. 

A Typical Tennessee Mountain County: Average 
value farm land per acre $8.51; per cent land tillable 
9.2%. Gross income per farm $699 (net from 
one-fourth to one-half that). 

Average milk production per cow per year 145.7 
gallons (for the state 301.4; for the prize herd over 
600). Average milk per person .7 of a pint—one- 
third required amount. 

Average size of family just under 5 (for state 
outside mountain area less than 4). 

Teachers reported 20% of the children out of 
school account of poverty. 

In remoter sections 98% of families had no 
journals, papers or magazines. 

One-fourth of the children died before reaching 
5 years; the county had one drug store; one 
physician to 3,100 population; 62% of babies born 
without help of a doctor. 

Less than 10% of the rural homes had sanitary 
privies or safe water supply (WPA improved the 
privy situation since survey was made). 

When the depression hit 37% of the families had 
to be put on direct relief and the Red Cross spent 
an average of $61,000 per month besides; 20% of 
the county’s tax income of less than $60,000 was 
expended upon relief. 

A dental survey found 80% of the elementary 
school children with defective teeth, and that only 
10% had ever had any dental care. 

Average value of farm buildings $445.; of farm 
land $690.; number of persons per automobile 21. 


Per cent population church members 14 (it was 
23 in 1910). 

Per cent enrolled in Sunday school 15. 

Men disqualified by army as physically unfit 
38.6% of all on draft. 

One telephone to each 200 population. 


TAXES: The county tax rate in three Tennessee 
counties, compared to three with large cities was as 
follows : 

IED winieniaed-aenanerdanebene $3.56 

ey 

CR iescsncutedn 2.32 

MND, ox oceincdsdacisanaies hota $ .90 

TE a iresst-atre onan eeeeetes 91 

BEE Shisamenssinwraeeapianbalends 1.16 
HEALTH: 


In 5 mountian counties in Tennessee population 
per doctor 2,200; 50% of the doctors in county seats. 

TB in mountains two and one-half times that in 
U. & 

Relief cases show one-tenth pellagra; 66% child- 
ren under weight; 98% had bad teeth and tonsils. 

Frontier Nursing Service reports that adequate 
medical care could be given for $1. per month 
per caput on cooperative basis. 

Deaths from tuberculosis, typhoid, pneumonia and 
infantile diarrhea in mountians is one-fourth higher 
than in U. S. 

Men disqualified for military service in five Ten- 
nessee counties studied, double that of state as a 
whole. In same counties one-half of all babies 
are delivered with help of mid-wife only. 

Physicians—number per population— in U. S. 
1 to 700; in 115 mountain counties 1 to 2,000; in 
20 mountain counties 1 to. 3,000; in certain isolated 
areas 1 to 5,000. 

In 8 Tennessee mountain counties we found 33 
physicians, 17 of them are over 65 years old; 8 of 
them over 70. Average age at death of all 
physicians in U. S. is 64 years. 

Average cost for a doctor’s call in the city is 
$5.00; in rural U. S. $7.60; in the mountains 
$15.00. 

Dentists—number per population—in U. S. 1 
to 1,700; in mountain counties 1 to 3,300; in 20 
mountain counties none; in a majority of them 
1 to from 3,000 to 5,000 people. 

Hospitals—out of 205 mountain counties 90 have 
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none; only 40 of the counties have as many as 10 
hospital beds ; in chief urban counties near mountain 
1 bed to every 140 people; in mountains 1 to 600 
with none available to a majority of the people. 

One out of every 19 Americans go to a hospital 
sometime during the year where one is available. 

Dental survey in Fentress County, Tennessee, of 
children between 6 and 14 years of age; 80% in 
need of dental treatment; less than 10% had ever 
had it; one-third of them needed extractions; more 
than 5,000 fillings were needed. 

Department of Agriculture found in survey of 
46 northern villages that lowest income group ex- 
pended for: food 40 per cent; household operation 
16 per cent; housing 15 per cent; clothing 6 per 
cent; medical care 5 per cent; automobile 5 per 
cent ; when income went up to from 2,000 to 3,000 
expended for automobile went to 19 per cent. 

Cp. births with midwife between rural mountain 
and certain other white rural areas; Kentucky 23.5 
per cent; Tennessee 16.9 per cent; North Carolina 
31.9 per cent; Iowa 0.1 per cent; Illinois 0.7 per 
cent; Ohio 0.2 per cent. 

Thirty-eight per cent of all mothers who die in 
child birth die from infection. Eighty-seven per 
cent of all mothers who die have no adequate 
prenatal care ; less than one per cent die that do have 
it (Childrens Bureau). Such death rates 60 per 
cent higher in rural than in urban areas. 

Rutherford County, Tennessee, with health dem- 
onstration center, found over 12-year period that 
death rate for infants under one month was 17 
per 1,000 live birth when under health departments 
care, but 33 where not. 

ScHOOLING: Of all children of school age, the 
number in school, in U. S., 95.3 per cent; in 8 
typical Tennessee mountain counties—80 per cent; 
in sub-marginal areas—60 per cent. 

The average attendance in the U. S. is 169 days 
per year; in mountain counties, 100 days. 
As a result of poor attendance one-half of the 
school children in the large mountain areas are 
retarded in their grades, i.e., are in grades under 
their age. 

The county superintendents of 6 mountain coun- 
ties reported that 8,000 children in their counties 
were out of school. 


In four counties it was found that ten per cent 
of the children between the ages of ten and twenty 


can neither read nor write; in twenty counties that 
every sixth person over twenty years of age was 
illiterate. 

The President’s Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion reports that the average expenditure per pupil 
in the U. S. is $88.30; for the urban pupil— 
$108.50; for the rural pupil $67.40. For five 
mountain counties studied—$25.16. 

This is no fault of the mountain people; their 
tax rates are high, the proportion of taxes de- 
voted to schools is often double that of the urban 
counties, but the property values are so low that 
adequate funds for schools are impossible. 

In the homes of junior high school students at 
Berea, it was found that 90 per cent lived an average 
of 9.3 miles from any town or village. 74 per cent 


had no chance to go to church more than once per 


month and 44 per cent had no access to a Sunday 
school. k 
Eighty-seven per cent of them had no telephones. 
63 per cent no newspaper and in 22 per cent of 
book was found. Two out of 
three owned neither a mule nor a_ horse, 
though more than one-half of them were farmers. 
Out of a school census of 324,335 in these 41 
mountain counties only 3,287 graduated from high 
1936 and only 1,069 were attending 


the homes no 


school in 
college. 

The taxable wealth per pupil in Woodford 
County, Kentucky, is over $8,000; in only two of 
the 41 mountain counties (both rich in coal) is it 
over $2,000; in only eight is it over $1,000; in nine 
it is less than $500. 

Three-fourths of the mountain people are without 
access to libraries; 138 counties have no library; 
only eight cents per capita was expended on library 
service ($1.00 per capita is the standard of the 
American Library Association). 

Property assessment and per pupil school income 
in Kentucky mountain counties (1941). 

Income Per 


Per Pupil Pupil From 

Assessment Local School 
Levy 
Ree Rae et Pera $352.00 $2.65 
ee ee eee: 658.00 4.94 
ERs 676.00 5.07 
MINNIE 2a s ccia niatian bcbsne 410.00 3.08 
 errrerre 491.00 3.68 
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SE So dierscersiavans-s 471.00 K 
MS slo cararsishotatcveraoata 981.00 7.36 
GT Sele cee ace 441.00 3.31 
| | RRs rere 379.00 2.84 
MN eiihensti's a rhcaenncilanen 648.00 4.86 
Te ics once 538.00 4.04 
CE, tere 716.00 5.37 
BIG 2 Velcon ssn -cidndatva lind 981.00 4.06 
NE cpiowevg 557.00 5.12 
WE icine ewes 501.00 3.76 
6 ere earns 422.00 2.42 
Ge ae ae 905.00 6.79 
IN icasctanayoioraraee 900.00 6.76 
BE tre kne- eames 674.00 5.05 
pS eer rare 741.00 5.56 
| INTE ara 8, or 601.00 4.51 
eee 635.00 4.67 
FARMS, INCOMES AND STANDARDS OF LIVING 


(Surveys by Agricultural Extension Departments ) 
GRANGER CouUNTY, TENNESSEE: Average farm— 
seventy acres; twenty cultivated. Tax delinquency 
during depression—forty-seven per cent; forty-one 
per cent of the population required relief. Average 
given—$7.14 per month. 
BLEDSOE CouNTY, TENNESSEE: In 1933—eighty- 


nine per cent of families asked for relief—given 
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to forty per cent. Average given—$7.00 per month 
per family; Sixty-seven per cent tennants. 
Knott County, Kentucky: Two-thirds of the 
families gross income; less than $1,000; eleven 
per cent less than $500; net income average $518 or 
$2.00 per week per person; twenty-two per cent 
had less than $300 or about $1.00 per week per 
person; above includes things raised and used on 
the farm; cash income from farms averaged $173.00. 
Sixty-per cent of the farms averaged less than 
$2,000 in value; fifteen per cent less than $1,000. 
Average value of the farm home—$331; all other 
buildings—$124. One -fourth of the homes aver- 
age less than $200 in value. Average acreage of 
tillage land, thirteen; corn yield nineteen bushels 
average crop 175 bushels per farm; one- 





per acre 
eighth of the farms yield less than fifteen bushels. 
had fruit ; 
one-third produced less than one-half pint per day 


One-seventh no one-seventh no milk; 


per person. The live stock average per farm is— 
work animals one and one-fourth—cows one-third 
—pigs four and one-half—chickens thirty-three. 
One family out of fifty use home grown wool. 
Average cost of home—$340. Homes average one 
and one-half persons per room. 
GRAYSON CouNTY, KENTUCKY: 
per family—$736. 


tarm. 


Cost of living 
Forty-seven per cent produced 
on Average per person; food $66 or six 
cents per person per meal; clothing $28 per person 
per year; child under five $10 per year—six to 
eleven $20. Average number children per family 
3.3; Health $24 per year for the family ; education, 
culture and advancement $10 per person; insurance 
$12 for family. 

Cost of living— 
$689 ; fifty-three per cent produced on farm. Aver- 


LAUREL CouNTY, KENTUCKY: 


age per person, $80 or seven cents per person per 
meal; clothing $19 per person; health $16 for the 
family; education, culture and advancement $30; 
insurance $3.00. Average number children per 
family 3.4. Average cost of home $440. 
OverTON County, TENNESSEE: Average farm 
acreage 62.4; crop acreage seventeen—corn eleven 
acres—hay and forage four acres—potatoes one- 
third acre. Yield corn sixteen bushes per acre— 
135 bushels—oats ten bushels. Tenants 
Average farm value $828.00 in- 
crease in five years 27 per cent. 
FENTRESS CoUNTY, TENNESSEE: 


potatoes 
sixty per cent. 


Average farm 
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acreage fifty-four; value $791; in crop seventeen— 
corn eleven—hay and forage five—potatoes one-half 
acre. Crop total on average corn 190 bushels— 
potatoes 50 bushels. Twenty-three per cent popula- 
tion received relief of which seventy per cent were 
rural miners, laborers or tenants. Forty-seven per 
cent rural population miners and laborers. Mines 
largely worked out; much of timber cut; forty per 
cent of land tillable but only ten per cent farmed ; 
soil secondary. Increase in tenantry in five years 
forty per cent. 
Lestie County, Kentucky: Total income for 
sixty per cent of families $650 or less than $3.00 
per week per person; income for one-half the 
families averaged less than $2.00 per week per 
persons. For ninety eight per cent of the families 
cost of food and fuel per week less than $1.50. Num- 
ber rooms in home—four for each five persons. 
A NUTRITION PROGRAM STUDY OF 
SCOTT COUNTY, TENNESSEE 
Out of 2,800 families and a population of 14,000 
27% had no cow; 
24% had no chickens ; 
66% had no hogs; 


13% had no gardens; 

41% had no sweet potatoes ; 
71% had no grapes ; 

14% had no apples; 

95% had no strawberries ; 
93% had no sorghum ; 


73% had no bees. 





PLEASANT HILL COORPERATIVES 


“The cooperative situation in this community 
is booming as it has never boomed before. We 
have been successful in purchasing a potato planter 
and also a potato digger with about ten farms, that 
The re- 
sult is that we have quadrupled the acreage of 
potatoes this year. That in itself would justify 


of the school being in on the purchase. 





Pleasant Hill’s coop. potato digger. 


the activity, I believe, but beyond that there are 
a great many other things that have been ac- 


complished. We already have in operation a co- 


operatively owned ‘combine’, this being our second, 
and it is now paid for. We have already bought 
and paid for one before this. Tonight, for ex- 
ample, the farmers of our region are meeting to 
consider the consolidation of all this cooperatively 
owned machinery under a major cooperative organ- 
ization, with stock being sold, etc., so that the 
entire thing can be handled through one meeting 
rather than all of these various machinery co- 
operatives having their own meetings—it is actually 
the same people in most cases who belong to each 
do not think 
much could have 


of these separate organizations. I 
I would have believed that as 
been accomplished in so short a time when one 
looks back at the first meetings of these people 
when they came with such timidity and skepticism 
about the whole idea of doing anything on the 
cooperative basis.”"—VicToR OBENHAUS, 
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Our Health Project 


OUR WORK WITH DENTAL TRAILERS 

Kappa Sigma Phi, a national young woman's 
sorority, contributed $335.00 to the Conference of 
Southern Mountain Workers for use in such medical 
care as the executive secretary might think wise. 
Knowing well the need and being gratified by the 
work done last year in Jackson County with the 
help of a dental trailer we offered Dr. L. H. Wagers, 
public health physician for that area, this donation 
for like work in Clay and Leslie counties, under 
his supervision, and under the provision that local 
authorities would at least double the contribution. 
Leslie County added $166.00 to the $100.00 allocated 
from this fund. Dr. Wagers secured the dental 
trailers and his report, herewith, shows the re- 
markable results. Clay County will duplicate Leslie’s 


record. 
Number of Prophylaxis............. 475 
Number of Amalgams..............577 
Number of Temporary Fillings...,. 83 
Number of Silver Nitrate.......... 186 
Nesubier of PGrceiaiins.......... ..6isc.ciese.0:0%s 55 
Number of Extractions............. 704 
Total Number Corrections......... 2,051 
Use: of Toothibariagla. co... occ 5 consis OOO 
Number of Certificates Given........ 357 
Number of Children Cared for...... 492 


Kappa Sigma Phi also contributes $1,000 in 
sums averaging about $50.000 to each of a score of 
mountain centers, reports upon which are channeled 
through the Conference office. 


MEDICAL AND DENTAL NEED IN LESLIE COUNTY 


Three hundred fifty square miles of rugged 
mountain slopes, numerous hemmed in streams, and 
narrow river valleys compose Leslie County in 
southeastern Kentucky. Despite the ruggedness and 
apparent inaccessibility, this county is the home of 
approximately 14,000 people. Here they have lived 
for generations and will continue to live indefinitely. 
For the most part, these mountains are still covered 
with forest, but the rank growth of fine oak, beech, 
and poplar which once was a valuable asset is gone. 
The invasion of small lumber and stave mills in re- 
cent years have, to a large extent, depleted the 
timber resource. 


Contrary to reason and the dictates of nature, 
farming is the chief industry in Leslie County. 
This is not true as a matter of choice, but, rather, 
an imposition of long practice and an economic 
necessity. A bountiful deposit of bituminous coal, 
if transportation facilities were available, would 
bring the county to the front, as has been the 
case of some of the surrounding counties. Absence 
of railroads and navigable streams leave the coal beds 
undisturbed save the small openings which serve 
domestic use and a limited truck delivery trade. 

These geographic and economic conditions give 
rise to a most pronounced public health problem. 
Lack of economic wealth and a substantial tax 
income make it impossible for the county to con- 
tribute much to charitable and health needs. The 
county health department, within its scope, serves a 
large portion of the county during the dry portion 
of the season when the unimproved county roads are 
Bi-weekly clinics are conducted which 
serve those who are able to reach the health office. 
But their work is concerned primarily with im- 
munization, and is unable to reach many drastic 
conditions. 


accessible. 


The Frontier Nursing Service, a charitable or- 
ganization, is doing a splendid service in a portion 
of the county. The Nursing Service is concerned 
primarily with maternity cases and to this end 
maintains a fifteen-bed hospital in Hyden, the 
county seat. This hospital has one physician doing 
a general practice and an adequate staff of nurses. 
However, this hospital is limited in its service in 
that the Nursing Service works portions of four 
counties and has but the one hospital. Due to the 
lack of sufficient space only the most extreme 


cases are taken in. 


There is no physician in the county doing private 
practice, neither is there a dentist in the entire 
county. Those who are not reached by the County 
Health Department or by the Frontier Nursing 
Service are either left unattended or else must go 
to some surrounding county seat for medical treat- 
ment. 


There is also a crying need for dental’ service. 
The people generally are not financially able to 
find transportation to some distant county seat for 
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dental care. Examination of school children 
throughout the county reveal an astounding need 
for dental attention. Extraction of defective teeth 





would eliminate much of the trouble which comes , 4 


to the County Health Department. 
J. Ltoyp MAHAN 


How We Spent Fifty Dollars for Child Health 


By Epwin WHITE 


Sigma Phi Gamma also gives a score or more of Mountain Centers smaller sums for Emergency Medi- 
cal care, reports on which are channelled through the Conference office. 


Perhaps the favorite use of the money provided 
by Sigma Phi Gamma through the years of Pleas- 
ant Hill Community Church for child health work 
has been the removal of tonsils. This is something 
so definite and something that in a great number 
of cases works such rapid and remarkable improve- 
ment in health that it seems certainly one of the 
best ways to use a sum provided for child health. 
This is especially true here because tonsillectomies 
can be done so simply and for so moderate a pr.ce 
at Uplands Hospital. 


Three high school young people had their tonsils 
removed. Vauta Mae is a senior, 17 years old. 
A few nights ago she played the leading role 
in “Come Out of the Kitchen,” with a charm 
and finish that seemed incredible in one her age 
who had grown up in the little foothill com- 
munity of Silver Point and attended high school 
at Pleasant Hill mountain academy. The Thurs- 
day night of Holy Week she was baptized and 
united with the church along with a large group 
of young people. She is a charming girl and has 
always been cheery and helpful and cooperative. 
Lately, however, everything for her has been an 
effort; so it seemed wise to have her tonsils out 
even on the very eve of her graduation, with the 
hope that she would thus regain her energy and 
eagerness. Vauta Mae is the third member of 
her family to graduate from the Academy in a few 
years, and she has a younger sister who is finishing 
her sophomore year. Vauta Mae has worked out 
a large part of her expenses by her own labor. 


Jack also lives at Silver Point, down off the 
Plateau on the Highland Rim. From this isolated 
spot it seems hard for boys and girls to get to 
high school and many of them through the years 


have been glad to take advantage of the op- 
portunity of attending Pleasant Hill Academy, 
especially since they can work most of their way. 
Jack is a sophomore, sixteen years old. Last winter 
he was told that his tonsils should be removed 
because he had had several attacks of tonsilitis. 
But nothing was done about it while he was home 
for the summer. He is one of a large family. How 
could money be spared for a tonsil operation. So 
the experience of last winter was repeated this 
year, with attacks of tonsilitis making him mis- 
erable and handicapping him in his work. When 
this opportunity offered, he was glad to have his 
tonsils out. 

Virginia Ervin is a freshman. 
four and a half or five miles away, on the way 
to Ravenscroft, a former mining community where 
her father mined coal. She is one of the younger 
members of a large family. The mine closed 
down in the spring of 1936 and the family knew 
many hardships for years. With the help of 
the Farm Security Administration, Mr. Ervin has 
taken up farming and is making some success with 
cows and chickens, but he has been sick for years 
and had a rather serious injury at his work. All 
this may easily explain why Virginia’s tonsils were 
not taken out years ago, for her mother says 
that they have always been bad. This winter they 
have been so bad that her throat was almost closed 
and at times she could hardly breathe. It was a 
real blessing to her and her family to have this 
opportunity. 

All these young people felt that they could pro- 
vide fifteen dollars towards the operation, though 
Virginia and Jack will probably do this by working 
out the amount at the academy. The very mod- 


She lives only 


erate charge at Uplands Hospital in cases of this ©). 
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sort is twenty-five dollars, including the surgeon’s 
fee and all the hospital’s services. Even this charge 
the manager was willing to scale down a little 
and to accept fifteen each of the 
young people and twenty dollars from the Sigma 
Phi Gamma fund. Thus twenty dollars provided 


by the sorority made it possible to go ahead with 


dollars from 


three urgently needed operations to bring help to 
three most deserving young people. 

When I discussed with Dr. Margaret Stewart 
at Uplands Hospital the best use to make of some 
of the Sigma Phi Gamma money, two thin little 
girls were standing around the reception room, 
sometimes holding their hands to their cheeks and 
They were 
They 


probably seldom had the right things to eat, and 


on the whole looking very miserable. 
from the region in greatest need around us. 


they had just come in to see if Dr. Stewart could 
do something for their aching teeth. 

The doctor did not have to think long to make 
a good suggestion. These were not the only child- 
ren who had come seeking relief from toothache. 
Dr. Stewart knew of many other children who 


She would be glad to go out 


oe. dental care. 
and visit the families and find the ones that needed 


it most; she was having a clinic in one community 
right away and would locate a good many children 
there. 

As is perhaps the case in most states, the Ten- 
nessee Department of Public Health has a plan 
for paying part of the cost of dental care for 
school children where communities will provide the 
rest. I telephoned the county health unit and dis- 
covered that if we could provide five dollars, we 
could send six children to have their teeth cared 
for; for every five dollars we could provide we 
could send six children. The dentist in the county 
seat was wholly cooperative and a date could be 
made with him on short notice, especially on one 
day a week that he evidently kept for this kind 
of work. So our plan was soon in operation. 
Che elementary school teachers picked out some 
thildren who seemed to them to be most in need 
of care and Dr. Stewart brought in the rest to 
make the first company of fifteen, which included 
Joan, whe had to have two teeth removed and 
two filled and was soon feeling very much better. 

One of the others was Bernice Lou whose mouth 

as in pitiable condition. Dr. Stewart had been 


trying for years to get her family to have her cared 
for, but their funds were very, very small. lor 
years the father worked on WPA when he was 
able. A good part of the time he was incapacitated 
with serious sickness. It was a big family and 
they lived crowded into a tiny cabin and worked 
the few acres they could rent, with few tools and 
just a poor little mule. They were often in real 
need of the simplest things. But the grown boy 
wanted to farm and at last the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration came along and he got help. The 
family got some land of their own. They built 
themselves a log house with two rooms downstairs 
and two rooms upstairs and put up a very simple 
barn. They worked hard and soon had better 
food than they had known before. This year 
they put in a very considerable crop; some days 
ago I ran across almost the whole family, young 
and old, father and mother and boys and girls, 
out in a field planting potatoes. But money is 
scarce. It seemed a great thing to get Bernice 
Lou’s mouth put into good condition at last. 

Let me speak of one other family before I 
let Dr. Stewart tell in her own words the rest of 
the story about the dental work. She speaks of 
two little children whose father is now in the 
tuberculosis sanatorium of Uplands Hospital. When 
I telephoned the health office about this project, 
the nurse immediately spoke of a pre-school age 
child who very much needed dental care and the 
elementary teachers independently included this 
child in their first group of those most needing 
Logan Tabor moved back to our community 
last fall after having been away for some time. 
He has five or six children and he has active 
tuberculosis. Because he is incapacitated for 
work the family has been receiving $22.00 a month 
Aid to Dependent Children from the Department 
cf Public Welfare. Out of that must come rent 
for a poor little cabin far down under a hill at 
the back of a big field. Naturally, there was 
little money for clothes, and we were glad to be 
able to provide some from what friends sent. And 
we began to urge Mr. Tabor to do something about 
his illness, for the sake of the children if not for 
himself. But it is hard for most of our people 
to make up their minds to go to a hospital and 
Mrs. Tabor did not like the thought of staying 
in that place without her husband. But finally, 


care. 
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for the sake of the children Mr. Tabor went to 
Uplands. The chest specialist told him that he 
could not promise to cure him, but he felt sure 
they could at least soon get rid of the cough and 
put him into such shape that he would not give 
the disease to his family. 
DR. STEWART’S STORY 

Thirty-six children had their teeth filled or de- 
cayed teeth pulled through the generosity of Sigma 
Phi Gamma, and three children were able to have 
The thirty-six children were taken 
on three different days to the dentist. The first 
load consisted of fifteen in a station wagon. The 
second day fourteen were taken and the last day 


tonsillectomies. 


seven. As some were very small, one older girl 
was put in charge of each group. 

The first day, when the youngest group went, 
was the most exciting. They came back with 
exciting tales of how many cried, of the boring 
and pulling, and one child, they said, had eight 
teeth -pulled. 

The little girl who reported eight teeth missing 
could not open her mouth and even yet a count has 
not been made; but for years we have schemed 
how something could be done for her. Her brother 
got a job up North and was going to send the 
money, but just as we were about to get an ap- 
pointment he got sick and so it had gone for 
years with always the most discouraging waits for 
the little girl. And now she at last had a chance 
to get rid of all those terrible, cavity-filled teeth 
that blackened her mouth. 


The father of two is in the sanatorium for 


tuberculosis. His teeth are so sore and loose, with 


receding gums, that he can hardly chew his food. 
How fortunate he would have been if when he 
was a little boy some sorority had sent money so 
he could have been started, as his children are being 
started, on the road to proper care of the teeth. 
The next days the older groups went, still inter- 
spersed with some younger ones. Coming back 
they held little paper cups the dentist gave them 
and looked a gory but happy lot, all trying to tell 
how the “borer” felt when they reached over and 
touched it with their tongues, while he was “bor- 
ing.” “It was that hot! It burned my tongue!” 
Interspersed with the trip to the dentist was a 
trip to a small zoo with two of the groups. There 
were bears and monkeys and pheasants and deer, 
guinea pigs, rabbits, squirrels, raccoons, two par- 
rots and two stuffed two-headed calves. The ex- 
citement of those, who living so close, had never 
seen these was only equalled by pride of the bigger 
boys who could say they had been there before! 
Three different times recently there has been a 
knock on my door and when it opened, a little 
child with a hand to its cheek has said, “Dr. 
Stewart, have you anything to help my toothache?” 
It was this that made me ask Mr. White what I 
could do about it—and he told me of sorority 
money. Those three will not have to come back 
soon for something to soothe their aching teeth. 
Where will so little do so much for so many. 





Another of the many contributions T. V. A. is 


making to the common good 


1. The community canneries in the Southeast- 
ern states, of which there are approximately 550, 
may be faced with a conversion of their normal can- 
ning operations to some other method of preserva- 
tion because of the need for conserving tin plate 
used in the manufacture of tin cans. The present 
emphasis is toward dehydration, which could not be 
successfully developed without having basic infor- 
mation on proper equipment and operating tech- 
niques. The necessary technical information for an 
expanded program was not available and had to be 
determined through actual studies on a community 


scale. 


2. It was realized that the successful develop- 
ment or adaptation of equipment and techniques for 
food dehydration would permit the saving of sub- 
stantial quantities of agricultural products that could 
be used for home consumption, thereby relieving 
commercially processed food for other civilian needs 
and military requirements. 

A cabinet type dehydrator was designed to fit 
into existing community plants where preparation 
equipment and steam boilers were already available. 
In selecting materials of construction, particular 
attention was given to the use of non-essential ma- 
terials as far as possible and still secure a work- 
able, safe and reasonably economical unit, and to 
use the building materials available locally. 

Joun A. ScHatter, T.V.A. Agricultural Engineer. 
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The Mountain Elementary School 


By Lois Maxwell Mahan 
Mrs. Mahan is a college graduate and teacher in 
Vardy School in Hancock County, Tenn, 


The successful teacher in the mountain school 


must consider two interest groups in planning her 
program. She must prepare a few of her number 
to enter schools of higher training; and give to 
others, who leave school, something with which 
to meet the responsibilities around them. In the 
past it has been customary to center all attention 
on the first group. Pre-requisites to high school 
were drilled upon; little or no attention was given 
to the students who, after a few years, left school. 

In mountain areas more than three-fourths of 
the students entering school drop out between the 
first and ninth grades. Mountain children stop 
school more readily than urban children because of 
lack of home encouragement, bad roads, poor trans- 
portation, insufficient clothing and lunch and an 
uninteresting school. One of education’s greatest 
challenges is to reach those who would leave school. 

Although the mountains boast the largest child 
population, less is being spent per child for educa- 
tion. The mountain teacher is under-paid and over- 
burdened, but her heart is in her work, or like many 
others, she would be in industry instead of the 
school room. Few counties set aside money for 
the maintenance of property. Often teachers are 
expected to “raise money to paint the school house” 
or buy other equipment. This financial inadequacy 
is not wholly disinterest but inability to pay. 

A teacher, a handful of children, and a “ram- 
shackle” school house, clinging to the side of a 
steep hill, are poor prospects for a good school; 
however, many in the mountains offer little more. 
The school owns no globe, no maps, no library; 
probably not half enough comfortable seats, and 
there is no play ground or play equipment. Many 
children do not own proper books. If the state 
furnishes the books the situation is little better 
because these texts are usually a replica of those 
used in urban centers and thus impractical and 
uninteresting. 

With all of these handicaps how is the teacher 
to meet the need? How is she to serve the two 
interest groups and the pupils of different men- 


tality? What can she do with inadequate equip- 
ment ? 


She must teach individuals rather than groups; 


_ she must teach subjects instead of pages. Subjects 


must be chosen for their practical value to those 
who leave school and still be factual enough to 
meet the requirements of those who expect to con- 
tinue their educational study. Johnnie, Jennie and 
Jane illustrate the work of a mountain teacher with 
children of different interests and abilities. 


Because of family indifference to educational op- 
portunities, Johnnie will probably never finish the 
eighth grade. He has trouble with arithmetic and 
is slow in reading, but he likes to drive nails and 
use a saw. Being aware of Johnnie’s situation, the 
teacher allows him to spend some time during each 
day in these more pleasant activities. A little 
later she lets him understand there will be more 
time for these activities when lessons improve. 
Johnnie studies more; he finds he must read to 
follow instructions; he learns arithmetic that he 
may figure dimensions of the things he wishes to 
construct. Before anyone is aware of it, Johnnie 
is talking of going to high school because he wants 
to make a chicken brooder like those the boys are 
making in agriculture. 

In the meantime the teacher may have used 
Johnnie’s interest and that of other students in 
constructing such equipment as study tables, 
benches and book cases. Not all problems are as 
easily solved as Johnnie’s but many-a-child has left 
school when he became choked on _ uninteresting 
things which the teacher tried to force upon him. 

Jennie is almost a moron. She is twelve years 
old and in the third grade. Teachers say, “She 
can’t learn a thing—in books!” Finding that she 
likes bright colors, the teacher shows her how to 
cut by a pattern and sew a straight seam. Soon 
she is piecing a quilt. She will be a better citizen 
for learning just this than doing nothing at all. 

Jane never seems to have much trouble with 
studies. In her future is high school and college. 
Of her it is said, “She will learn under any teacher,” 
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but her opportunities will become broader and her 
future will be brighter with careful guidance and 
proper supplementary material that she is always 
thirsting to read. 

Information more practical than many text books 
can be found in nature, advertisements, and other 
free literature. Children can learn English and 
writing while ordering geographic material from 
travel bureaus, Chambers of Commerce and High- 
way Departments. Health bulletins may be had 
from Insurance Companies, and State Health De- 
partments. Health classes can turn to a study of 
the prevention of diseases prevalent in mountain 
areas. Reading practice may be obtained from the 
study of the material ordered. An arithmetic class 
can solve farm problems. They can figure Sear’s- 
Roebuck orders, write checks, count the interest 
on farm loans, buy and sell imaginary corn and 
figure the exchange of chickens and eggs to the 
traveling store man for shoes, overalls, and dress 
goods. From a bit of folk lore or a broken arrow- 
point history can be studied. A true appreciation 
of beauty may be seen in autumn leaves, a blue 
bird, or the sunset behind dark hills. 

The offense of a teacher who talks conservation 
of natural resources and lets erosion undermine the 
school house is poor 
health teacher who discusses sanitation and does 


unforgivable. It is a 


not practice hand-washing before lunch. Insuf- 
ficient is the arithmetic of a class which figures 
the weight of ice-bergs and the height of the sky 
scrapers, and does not learn how to buy and sell 
Poor is the English class that 
knows the kind of sentences and learns verbs, nouns 
and prepositions without first learning to express 
themselves in a simple letter. These are the prac- 
tical things which children remember; these are 
the habits which make for wholesome living. 

The school program must be attractive. Many 
mountain children come from humble circumstances. 
They never see a paper or magazine. Calenders 
are the only pictures which adorn their walls; they 
have no games, books, crayons, balls, maps or “play- 
pretties.” An energetic teacher and a pretty school 
room may easily become more attractive than a 
mountain hut. It can become so attractive that few 
will want to stop school; it can become so practical 
that those who go are better able to adapt them- 
selves to rural needs. 


farm products. 


“From the outside looking in,” the problems of 
mountain elementary education look insurmountable ; 
however, as a magician pulling rabbits out of a 
hat, many teachers are producing the unbelievable 
out of practically nothing. In so doing they are 
letting their light shine as a guide to a better 
America. 


The Cross Roads Hot Lunch Project 


Worked Out by the Pupils in the Eighth Grade. 
By Courtesy of County Superintendent 
M. M. Harney 


This school is in Dekalb County, Tennessee. It 
was one of Save The Children Federation’s “spon- 
sored schools.” 


I. SITUATION :There was no hot lunch provided 
for the school when the working out of this unit 
began. 


II. AIMS: 

1. To provide some means of beginning and 
operating the hot lunch program. 

2. To help the children to form better eating 
habits. 

3. To help the children to learn what different 
foods do for the body. 


4. To learn that some foods may be used to 
prevent certain diseases. 

5. To learn some of the ways of making the 
underweights normal in weight. 

6. To study the care and preservation of foods. 

7. To encourage the children to eat some of 
all the different kinds of foods issued to 
us by the surplus marketing commission. 

8. To learn where the various foods used in 
the lunch program were produced. 

9. To learn the relationship between food and 
health. 

10. To encourage and provide more activities for 
the children in working out this unit. 
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11. To help to bring about a more cooperative 
spirit by the parents of the children toward 
the hot lunch program. 

III. SOME PROBABLE OUTCOMES: 

A. A discussion was made by the teacher and 
children and some of the probable outcomes of this 
work were written on the blackboard as suggested 
by the children. 

B. 1. It can mean a better attendance in school. 

2. The children will study more, therefore, 
make more progress in school, since child- 
ren are more apt to become idle when 
they are hungry. 

3. The children will learn to plan meals. 

4. Some of the underweights will become 
normal in weight. 

5. There will be an improvement in eating 
habits. 

6. It is hoped that an improvement may be 
made in table manners. 

7. Some children will learn to eat some kinds 
of food that they had not been used to 
eating. 

8. The children will form the habit of not 
eating before washing hands. 

9. The children will form the habit of check- 
ing their weights regularly, noting any 
gains made. 

10. Some of the underweight children will 
learn to realize the need of becoming 
normal in weight. 

IV. PROCEDURE: 

A. The parents of the children were called to 
meet at the school on Friday afternoon, to discuss 
a hot lunch program. At the meeting a program 
was arranged. Two women agreed to come each 
day to cook and serve the meals until the W. P. A. 
workers were furnished. 

B. The children in the eighth grade were grouped 
for study, making and coloring charts. Materials 
were to be studied with outlines of the work to be 
copied on the blackboard. Foods were to be studied 
in three groups— 

1. Foods for growth and repair (proteins and 

minerals ). 

2. Foods for heat and energy (fuel foods). 

3. Foods for protection and regulation. 

V. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNIT: 

A. The children of all the grades were weighed 


and the measurement of their heights was taken. 
The children by the use of the weight and age 
chart in their text books classified themselves as 
whether normal, underweight or overweight. No 
The children’s 
names, ages (in years and months, heights (in inch- 


one was found to be overweight. 


es) and weights (before and after) are given. 
Age Height Weight Weight Gain 


*Eugene ....13.1 —61.4 85 96 11** 
*Charles ..12.2 —57.6 68 92 14** 
*Campson_ ...12.10—58.6 72 88 ee 
ERO ose 13.11—65.4 95 110 15** 
“Corkm ...+. 11.10—56.7 68 81 13** 


Lewis B. ...15.0 —68.1 130 140 10 
habaitba 13.1 —58.0 76 88 12 


Rufus 

Sf 2a 10.7 —57.5 88 100 12 
“Tyene ......12.5 —630 85 99 14 
*Freddie ....14.3 —65.0 100 102 2 
"Ruby «...... 14.0 —68.1 110 119 9 
*Lorene ..... 13.1 —60.3 92 102 10** 
| a 10.9 —59.6 78 90 la 
re 122 —637 102 114 12** 
*Imogene ....11.11—59.7 78 90 12** 
* Armeria .11.6 —54.4 64 74 10** 


a Tey: 15.1 —64.4 112 125 13 


Hazel 

Elvedia ... 16.6 —60.0 102 108. 13 
Lavenia ..... 14.5 —61.3 12 115 a 
RE 14.6 —66.4 116 128 12 
i 15.2 —63.4 110 124 14 
TE ict ia 13.6 —64.6 112 130 18 


*Underweights at the beginning of the term. 

**Those pupils who have become normal in 
weight during the term. 

B. On a check of the weights it was found that 
five of the eight boys and eight of the fourteen 
girls were underweight at the beginning of the term. 

Some of the causes for children being under- 
weight were written on the blackboard and dis- 
cussed. 

Some of the reasons why one would want to be 
or become normal in weight were written on the 
blackboard and discussed. 

Some suggestions as to what could be done in 
order to make the underweights normal in weight 
were written on the blackboard. A suggested diet 
was written on the blackboard. 

Since a majority of the children, thirteen of the 
twenty-two, were underweight, it was decided that 


participating in lively playgames immediately after @ ( 
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D encing would not be best for the children, so it was 5. Some of the school girls helped serve some 
arranged to have the physical education program meals. 


and play games at the morning and afternoon re- 6. The heights and weights of the children in 


cesses only. both rooms were taken and checked by the 


‘2 


VI. CORRELATION with other subjects— 


children. 











1. ART: 7. The children made and colored food charts 
a. Drawing and coloring charts. and postors. 
b. Drawing and coloring postors. 8. A clean tooth program was put on and a 
2. ARITHMETIC: check was made of the progress made by 
a. Height and weight records. the children. 
b. The value of foods in calories. 9. “Hand washing” before eating. 
3. READING: 10. The children suggested and planned meals. 
a. Charts. 11. Some of the girls helped some in preparing 
b. Booklets. meals. 
c. Health stories. 12. Some of the children drew plans for home 
d. Health readers. gardens. 
e. Text books. VIII. ourcomEs: 
| 4. GEOGRAPHY: 1. Eight of the twenty-two children would not 
a. A study of the places where different foo:l drink evaporated milk at the beginning of 
commodities are grown. this program. All were drinking the milk or 
b. A contrast of the foods eaten by different hot chocolate made with the milk at the close 
peoples. of the term. Some would not drink grape- 
5. ENGLISH: fruit juice, but learned to drink it. Some 
a. Writing out materials on subjects assigned. learned to eat spinach and other vegetables 
eS b. Oral discussion of materials studied. that they had not before been able to eat. 
c. Tests. 2. Five of the eight boys were underweight at 
6. WRITING: beginning of the term and all were normal in 
a. Copy materials that were written on the weight at the close of the term. Eight of the 
| blackboard. fourteen girls were underweight at the beginn- 
| b. Copy materials from the board for the next ing. Five of the eight underweight girls were 
| day’s study. normal in weight at the close of the term 
| 7. SPELLING: with the other three almost normal in weight. 
: a. A vocabulary study of the list of words 3. The children have formed better eating habits. 
written on the blackboard. 4. A deeper appreciation, more encouraging and 
} b. Copy words from the blackboard for the cooperative spirit toward the hot lunch pro- 
| next day’s study. gram has been formed by both the parents 
VII. ActTIvITIEs: and the children. 
: 1. Painting the kitchen by the children. 
2. Digging the basement deeper for storage 
room. It was dug by the boys. Also steps 
were built by the boys to the entrance to the p 
basement. 
3. Feeding a pig the waste scraps from the 
kitchen by the boys for the school. 
4. The operation of the hot lunch program by 
some of the children’s mothers and other 
women for three weeks before the W. P. A. 
workers began cooking and serving the meals 
to the children. 
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School Garden for the school lunch—to cure one of Mountain Chil- ) 
dren’s worst ills—malnutrition, | 








“Jolt” wagon. 





Library—Hindman Settlement School. 











The craft shop at Stinnett School—One of N. Y. A.’s many contributions 
to Mountain Schools. 
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UP THE MOUNTAIN COVE 
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Along the new cross county roads motorists may see few of these scenes, but in the long stretches of 
the “back” country and up the coves they are plentiful. Here, far from good roads and doctors and 
@ \ 2 electric lines little change has come in a hundred years. But the people are many, independent and 


resourceful and the children are beautiful. 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND GUIDANCE IN RURAL doctor and public health nurse, the church—all 


SCHOOLS, by RutH StRaNG and LatHam HatTcHER. 
Harper & Brothers, 1943. 218 pages, $2.50. 
Despite the fact that the rural school touches 
more children than the rural church and has them 
for a much larger block of time, and despite 
the fact that the school, because of people’s faith 
in education, might be the most important single 
influence in the life of rural America, today the 
quantity and quality of rural teaching is in a 
decline, the war. Nor have all the 
conferences, discussions, and published articles on 
the topic availed greatly to remedy the situation. 
Now comes a book offering those seriously con- 
cerned with education in rural America, “the seed- 
bed of democracy,” some help that ought to be 
as welcome as lend-lease aid to our European 


because of 


allies. 

In the first chapter of this work, Ruth Strang, 
professor of Education in Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University, and Latham Hatcher, president 
of the Alliance for the Guidance of Rural Youth, 
outline briefly and clearly the philosophy of guid- 
ance. Guidance is defined as “the process by 
which an individual’s potentialities are discovered 
and developed, through his own efforts, for his 
own personal happiness and social usefulness. “The 
authors make it clear that there is no such thing as 
“the rural child,” because rural environments dif- 
fer and “any two children may react differently in 
the same environment.” Nor does the success of 
the guidance process depend upon having a per- 
fect community in which to function. “Accept- 
ing the rural child as he is and his environment 
as it is, the teacher is confronted by the task 
of helping him to develop the best that is in 
him, as an individual and as a member of the 
group. That is the guidance emphasis in educa- 
tion.” 


Guidance, it is made clear, is not something 
for the already burdened teacher to add to her pro- 
gram, but something that she does “as an intrinsic 
part of her professional day.” Nor is it a con- 
cern of the teacher alone: “Every person in the 
community shares in the responsibility. The par- 
ents, the teacher, the county superintendent, the 


have a potential contribution to make to the guid- 


ance aspect of education.’’ Since the parents’ in- 
fluence looms so large in the life of children, the 
guidance of parents— and potential or future par- 
ents should not be overlooked. Such a process, 
like that of achieving and maintaining health, should 


be continuous. 


The approach to the guidance program is much 
like the approach to the problem of health. The 
interested physician overlooks nothing that affects 
the well-being of his patients. His concern is 
shared by many others who have more or less 
responsibility for contributing to the maintenance 
of good health, individually and collectively. The 
potentialities of the guidance process are also com- 
parable to that of the health program: they extend, 
maintain the authors, to the building of a world 
of “people who have no need to hate and dominate 
others, who find satisfaction in cooperative enter- 
prises, and who have acquired the understanding 
and skill required to do their work in the world.” 

Later chapters of the work illustrate “how rural 
teachers have guided individual children, how they 
have taken advantage of guidance opportunities 
during the school day, how they have made the 
school and community a better place for growing 
children, how they have gained assistance in guid- 
ance work, and how they have learned and grown 
more competent in their guidance work.” One of 
is the clear 
presentation of how actual problems were met by 
alert interested teachers ; many of the practical illus- 


the valuable features of the work 


trations or “case studies’ are drawn from rural 
schoo!s in our Southern Appalachian area. 


The salvation of human souls has long been a 
theme of import in our area. The “sculpture” 
or shaping of a human soul has not had so much 
thought: and emphasis, although it should be obvious 
that unless the latter is done, there will be little 
of permanent value to save. This book should 
be of interest to all who love children and youth. 
It manifests a real concern for each “one of these 
little ones,” and for each of the larger ones too. 

OrrIN L. KEENER 
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BLUE RIDGE COUNTRY: by Jean Thomas. 338 
pages. $3.00. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 

The story of Jean Thomas, the “‘traipsin’ woman” 
is well known to mountain workers. This volume 
on Blue Ridge Country is one of the series on 
American Folk Ways, edited by Erskine Caldwell. 
It is the eighth on phases of Kentucky mountain 
life by the author. She is perhaps most widely 
known for the “Singin’ Gatherin’” held each year 
in the foot hills near Ashland, Kentucky, to which 
thousands come. (It had to be cancelied this 
year). Here is its story as told by Miss Thomas: 

“Some years ago, quite by accident, I became 
familiar with the original Singin’ Gatherin’. One 
Sunday, riding up a lonely hollow in the jolt wagon 
of a friendly neighbor, I heard the rare strains 
of a dulcimer and the accompanying voices of 
an old man, a girl and a child . I left my 
friend, and struck off on a narrow footpath through 
a straggling corn patch to old Uncle Abner’s cabin. 
A handful of his neighbors, children and grownups, 
were celebrating with the dulcimer and a fiddle, 
a mouth harp and a ‘banjer’. 

““Come jine our Singin’ Gatherin’,’ said the old 
man. ‘We take delight in makin’ music on the 
Lord’s Day; hit puts us in good heart. We've been 
havin’ our Singin’ Gatherin’ like this on the second 
Sunday in June ever since I can recollect, same 
as my grandsire did and his’n afore him.’ So Uncle 
Abner told of the centuries-old tradition of the 
Kentucky mountains.” 


Blue Ridge Country is a kind of anthology of 
mountain poetry, folk lore, history, biography (as 
of Devil Anse and others), legends, superstition, folk 
ways and all else that qualifies it for this interesting 
series describing American Folk Ways. Here is 
the story of the timber—exploited into mountain 
poverty ; coal—with its slums in the coves; moun- 
tain side farms—with erosion and soil and souls; 
moonshine—turning nubbins into cash for clothes 
and founded on “rugged individualism”, folk song, 
games and dances—with their roots in ancient 
times; legend and superstition—often more weighty 
than fact or science; feuds—now happily vanished 
but with a tragic aftermath of settling personal 
quarrels with a gun; funeralizing, foot-washing, 
“Hard Shell” religion—with an all too prevalent 
“what’s goin’ to happen will happen’ fatalism; and 


Me now, the dawning new day signalized by better 


roads, T.V.A. and the coming of public utilities, 
the great parks of mountain forest, better schools, 
the farm agent, health nurse, domestic science 
teacher and all else from the bigger, richer world 
outside that is now, happily, penetrating the moun- 
tains. The author gives a glowing account of the 
transformation worked where these benign agencies 
of the common weal bring the world that detoured 
these mountains into them; but there are still far- 
flung reaches up the coves and creeks and out in 
the back woods where all too many people live, 
too many children are born, too few doctors ever 
go and the small log or slab cabin houses poverty, 
with all that poverty, isolation and folk ways that 
have outlived their time mean, especially to the 
children and fine young folk in whose veins flows 
the purest of our Anglo-Saxon blood. 

This reviewer votes this book on folk-ways in 
our Southern Highlands one of the most interesting 
yet written. It does not selec tthe ultra, the sensa- 
tional and tragic from the normal, though it gives 
them their legitimate place. It is a tale well told, 
of a most interesting folk and their ways, a moving 
picture that is slowly disappearing but will be with 
us until isolation, soil erosion, steep hill-side farms, 
“jolt-wagon” roads and all else that deprives a 
fine folk, not afraid of work, a chance at the “good- 
life”, give way to modern ways of living. 





EXPLORING TOMORROW'S AGRICULTURE: by Joseph 
W. Eaton. 255 pages. $2.75. Harpers. 

The sub-title of this interesting exploration into 
“tomorrow's agriculture” is ‘Cooperative Group 
Farming; A Practical Program of Rural Rehabili- 
tation.” 

The author is a proponent of cooperative farm- 
ing as a better way for agriculture, but he does 
not find that the American farmer is ready, in 
any considerable numbers, to undertake it. He 
quotes M. L. Wilson, our best rural philosopher, as — 
saying; “Established attitudes and patterns of 
thought have as much to do with the total culture 
as more tangible physical phenomena.” He is sure, 
after wide study, that the “field factory”, that is, 
the big plantation type with bosses, hired men and 
machines has “the effect of proletarianizing and 
uprooting our farm workers.” He thinks the way 
out may be “cooperative group farming, which com- 
bines many of the technical advantages of the 
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“field factory’’ and the social advantages of the 
family-type farm.” 

He does not find much successful group farm 
ing in this country but does find a great deal of 
it in other lands, therefore feels it is not utopian 
to advocate it. Economic gains have not been 
enough to win the American farmer away from 
his “own my own farm” ideal or from his :n- 
dividualism and desire to run his own business in 
his own way. The only group community or colony 
farming that has succeeded has been with groups 
held together by a religious sanction, such as the 
Hutterites. The Amana colony heid together for 
nearly a century but has now become a cooperative 


with each family on its own farm. The Farm, 


Security experiments get more attention than any 
others, but their so called cooperatives are not com- 
mended as is its rehabilitation program—which has 
been a great success. In fact few of the so-called 
cooperatives were real cooperatives; they were cor- 
poration farms, managed by government officials, 
supported by government money and, as as rule, 
destroyed by ineptness, officials who did not believe 
much in true cooperatives, the creeping ossification 
of bureaucracy, and the fact that the “cooperators” 
were selected as rehabilitation clients and not as 
cooperators. A true cooperative has to be voluntary 
and managed democratically. 

The author is convinced that cooperative group 
farming, rather than the FCA “cooperative cor- 
poration” or the family owned farm that is so 
rapidly giving away to tenantry, hoids the best 
promise for the future. The day of “lone wolves” 
and “rugged individualists” of the pioneer type is 
going. The social values of interdependence and 
cooperative action are apparent. The increasing 
success of farmer cooperatives is so promising and 
the family type of farm is so deeply ingrained in 
American rural life that this reviewer looks to co- 
operatives rather than group farming as the way 
out. 





A COOPERATIVE ECONOMY: by Benson Y. Landis. 
197 pages. $2.00. Harpers. 

The sub-title of this excellent survey of “the 
cooperative economy” is “A Study of Democratic 
Economic Movements.” 

The author does not confine his treatise to con- 
sumer cooperatives. He tells of producer’s coopera- 





tion, cooperative marketing, cooperative finance and 

international cooperation. In fact he surveys the 

whole modern field of cooperative endeavor and 
finds that the fundamental principle of cooperative 
action is the moving spirit in the changing world. 

He gives a chapter to cooperation in business and 

the professions and another to “Public Cooperation,” 

which is a review and summary of all sorts of New 

Deal enterprises for the amelioration of the ills 

that brought “poverty in the midst of plenty.” At 

the end 20 pages are given to a syllabus for ‘“‘con- 

tinuing the discussion,” a bibhography and a di- 

rectory of national agencies, both cooperative and 

governmental. 

He claims his book is “not an outline of an 
ideal society,” but “aims to provide an orientation 
for the alert citizen who wishes to read and dis- 
cuss certain of the most potent influences in the 
economic world” .. . He follows Henry Wallace 
in his talk about the “people’s revolution on be- 
half of economic opportunity and security” and re- 
minds us that while Thomas Jefferson dedicated 
this land to “life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,” his mentor, John Locke, said: “life, liberty ¢ 3 
and property.’ Noting that property holds an im- 
portant place in “the pursuit of happiness,” of 
security and of the “good life,” he finds it has 
been slipping out of the hands of the common peo- 
ple. He puts down Henry Wallace’s “Bill of 
Duties” as a chart toward that “genu.ne cooperative 
ideal” that is “the only way to save and complete 
our democracy.” This Bill of Duties is so funda- 
mental as an addendum to The Bill of Rights that we 
give it here in full, then hope many of our readers 
will read Dr. Landis’ cogent treatise on what is 
being done to realize on it: 

1. The duty to think every day how I can best 
serve the general welfare, to put it ahead of the 
welfare of my party, my group, or my religion, 
and of myself. 

2. The duty to make democracy efficient by work- 
ing harder and more harmoniously every day to 
produce the products most needed. 

3. The duty to provide government mechanisms to 
enable our power of consumption to equal our 
power of production. 

4. The duty to work for an economic democracy 
to match our political democracy, where the right ‘ 
to a job will be as definite as the right to vote. é } 
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5. The duty to study and know our country, and 
to see it as an interdependent whole. 
6. The duty of order, not imposed from above, 


but coming from the individual human heart. 
7. The duty of observing the spirit as well as the 
letter of the Bill of Rights. 


FUTURE CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


Mintues of the Committee on Organization, Policy 


and Program of the Conference of Southern 
Mountain Workers 


The committee appointed to study the policy, or- 
ganization and program of the Conference of South- 
ern Mountain Workers in the business meeting of 
the Conference of March 4, 1943, met at Boone 
Tavern of Berea College, Saturday and Sunday of 
June 19 and 20, 1943. The committee acted under 
the following action of the Conference at Knox- 
ville in March, 1943. 

The special committee on future program by the 
business session of the Conference of Southern 
Mountain Workers reported as follows: 

1. That the Conference re-examine its whole pro- 
gram in light of the changes that have taken place 
in the last decade and particularly with the devel- 
opment of the Tenn. Valley Authority in organiz- 
ing economic developments around the drainage ba- 
sin of the river, and that attention be given to the 
relation of the Conference to government agencies 
and other organizations concerned with the devel- 
opment of the region. 

2. They recommend the appointment of two 
committees as follows: One a Finance Committee, 
the other a Committee on Future Program. As 
members of the Program Committee the following 
were appointed : Herman Morse, Chr. Frank C. Fos- 
ter, Mrs. John C. Campbell, Francis S. Hutchins, 
Victor Obenhaus, March A. Dawber, Paul Doran, 
Alva W. Taylor. The committee was authorized 
to call other mountain workers into their delibera- 
tions. 

The meeting was called to order by Victor Oben- 
haus, president of the Conference. The following 
members were present: Mark A. Dawber, Hermann 
M. Morse, Alva W. Taylor, Francis M. Hutchins, 
Victor Obenhaus, Frank C. Foster and William H. 
Klein, as proxy for Mrs. John C. Campbell. 

Report on Correspondence: After reviewing the 
minutes of the last meeting, Dr. Alva Taylor re- 
ported a very gratifying response to the letter of in- 


quiry he had sent requesting statements from mem- 
bers of the Conference regarding their desires for 
the future of the Conference. The replies were from 
representative areas, and types of service, and show- 
ed a sincere concern for the future program of the 
Conference. (Dr. Taylor has the letters with the 
files of the Conference). While the letters were 
read by individuals of the committee, the summary 
as reported was as follows: There seemed general 
agreement 

I. That the Conference should Extend Its Constit- 

wency. 

a) More people representing the mountains, 
who have grown up in the mountain pro- 
jects, should be brought into its responsi- 
bilities. 

b) More institutions should be drawn into the 
membership—particular attention has fre- 
quently been called to tax supported insti- 
tutions and colleges of churches in the area. 

c) More agencies serving the mountains should 
find expression through the Conference; 
TVA, churchmen, farm and home agencies, 
planning commissions, social service pro- 
grams, etc. 

d) More members of the staffs of member in- 
stitutions could be brough tinto active mem- 
bership and participation: attention has 
been called to the larger participation in re- 
gional meetings. (One correspondent refer- 
red to a Brahman Caste in control. A re- 
view of the membership of the Board with- 
in the last ten years, and the leadership in 
different phases hardly supported the im- 
pression that leadership is confined to any 
one group, individuals or institutions. ) 

II. Proposals for Discussion: Correspondents show- 
ed concern to “keep” phases of the traditional con- 
ference, and a desire to “develop” others. 
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a) Keep the free spirit of fellowship. (The 
value of fellowship in the Conference was 
stressed more than any other item.) 

b) Keep up the stimulation to creative think- 
ing. 

c) Provide information for centers needing 
counsel and help. 

d) Arrange visits to centers for Conference 

with leaders and staff. 

Continue the regional and special confer- 

ences dealing with health, religion, educa- 

tion, etc. 

f) Back up projects of significance. One let- 
ter stressed the need for community reli- 
gion and community building. 

g) Cultivate a more extended program of pub- 

licity to keep the public informed on the 

work of the Conference. 

Continue the records and services offered 

through the Berea Office. 

i) Employ, when able, a full time secretary to 
carry out the larger services needed. 


fe) 


h 
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After rather extended discussion of the financial 
situation it was decided that the health of the Con- 
ference made it necessary for growth. The finance 
committee was urged to press the program of. in- 
creasing income through (a) reaching more mem- 
bers, extending the membership (b) more institu- 
tional memberships (c) more generous contribu- 
tions from participating church boards. 

Basic Problems of the Region Affecting the Pol- 
icy of the Conference: The discussion turned to the 
main purpose of the meeting, that of determining 
the basic problems of the region with a view to de- 
veloping a satisfying life. 

We are confronted with the fact that many parts 
of the mountain sections are overpopulated from the 
pomt of view of ability of the existing economy to 
sustain life on a satisfying level. We recognize that 
the problem of the mountains is a part of the basic 
problems of the national economy. There are ele- 
ments not within the control of mountain people 
and certainly not within the control of the Confer- 
ence of Mountain Workers. In certain particulars 
the problem is becoming acute—population increas- 
ing rapidly, unregulated population increase, tempo- 
rarily because of war conditions a larger proportion 
of the population is withdrawn than in other sec- 
tions of the nation, but remain as a responsibility 


for the region after the war, or in case of any degree DP 


of unemployment. 

We recognize (1) that a more intelligent use of 
the economic resources of the area, both agricultural 
and industrial would measurably improve the stan- 
dards of living (2) that various projects which the 
Conference is working on or may work on may point 
the way for communities to better use the resources 
that are available to them (3 much more can _ be 
made of such resources that we have within the limi- 
tations that control us. 

The committee believes that the attention of the 
Conference should be directed particularly to those 
basic areas of concern that are within areas where 
progress is possible through voluntary local commu- 
nities. There are now under way hopeful experiments 
in such fields as land utilization, cooperation in eco- 
nomic activities to secure the necessary means for 
carrying out the necessary operation of living, in 
public health, recreation, education for life and work 
in the mountains, religious expression, and others 
through public and private sponsorship. These pro- 
jects should be studied to determine the extent to 
which they are genuinely satisfying the needs and 
to which they may be reproduced in other commu- 
nities. 

We should study and profit from the work of the 
TVA, the various state and federal agencies working 
in forestry, agriculture, home, health, child welfare, 
education, and public welfare in general. 

We should keep before the Conference the prob- 
lems of the area as a whole including the cities and 
the valleys as an integral part of the mountain area. 
This is the more obvious because of the shifts of 
population within the area through the rapid devel- 
opment of industry in the last decade. In a time of 
rapid expansion of welfare activities, the plight of 
many isolated areas has become worse rather than 
better. The withdrawal of many of the relief activi- 
ties as developed during the depression has accen- 
tuated this problem. 

In view of this situation it was voted that two 
committees should be appointed to work on the eco- 
nomic problems: 

1) A Committee on Industrial Developments, to 
study the results of the rapidly expanding in- 
dustrial programs and their effect on the con- 
ditions within and without the areas immedi- 
ately reached. 
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Ss 2) A Committee on Agricultural Life, to study 


the status and trends in agricultural life as it 
affects the well being of people in the South- 
ern Appalachians. 

It was also voted: That the standing committees, 
Educational, Adult Education in Cooperatives, the 
Rural Church, Health, be asked to review their pro- 
grams, formulating their objectives and outlining 
their programs: That the chairman of each commit- 
tee be asked to meet with the Executive Committee 
in the autumn: That the Executive Committee meet 
at some central point (Knoxville or Johnson City). 

The Finance Committee was instructed to push the 
appeal to a larger constituency for support. In the 
interest of getting the services of the Conference 
before the larger group, it was VOTED 

That a future issue of MOUNTAIN LIFE AND 
WORK be devoted to the promotion of the work 
of the Conference. Since this issue will follow the 
autumn meeting of the Board suggestions were of- 
fered for linking summary reports with it. Paul 
Doran as Chairman of the Rural Church Commit- 
tee, Hermann N. Morse of the Educational Com- 
mittee, Mark Dawber of Adult Education in Coop- 
eratives, Mrs. Glover in Health, and President Eu- 
gene Coltrane of the Finance Committee would be 
asked to take part in the forthcoming discussions. 

Next year the personnel of committees should be 
reviewed to see that the major interests of the Con- 
ference are represented, with committees organized 
about local leaders, with possible provision for state 
groups such as the Education Commission had. 


(It was suggested that material from the survey 
of Save The Children Federation might be found 
to be of importance to the work of the Conference. 
Dr. Morse is chairman of the survey committee. ) 

In reviewing the requests from the communica- 
tions to have a full time secretary the committee 
voted: : 

That the Conference should look forward to the 
plan of having a full time secretary, and should 
seek to set up the type of budget that would take 
care of such an expansion of program and services. 

As a source from which the Conference budget 
might derive greater support so far hardly touched 
the Home Missions Council was mentioned. 

It was voted: That Dr. Hermann Morse be re- 
quested to take up the matter of support for the 
Conference of Mountain Workers with the Home 
Missions Council to ask them to make appropriate 
support according to the service and significance of 
the total work, and that it maintain an affiliate re- 
lationship with the Conference of Mountain Work- 
ers. 

The proposed constitution and by-laws were re- 
viewed and recommended for discussion to be pre- 
sented to the Conference in March. 

FRANK C. Foster, 
Recording Secretary 

This Committee will have another meeting before 
reporting to the Conference. Suggestions from Con- 
ference members are invited. Send to the Executive 
Secretary, Alva W. Taylor, 101 
ville, Tenn. 


Bowling Ave., 


SUMMARY OF THE WORK OF THE CONFERENCE OF SOUTHERN MOUNTAIN WORKERS 


By Atva W. TayLor, Executive Secretary 


I was selected to undertake this work on January 
1, 1942. 
for all business and financial matters and I work out 
of Nashville. 
been field supervisor for Save The Children Federa- 
tion in their wide work among mountain children 
where there are no Community Chests or social 
agencies to help those in need. The experience thus 
gained in traveling through the Southern Highlands 
has been of great value as Secretary of the Confer- 
ence of Southern Mountain Workers. 


The office at Berea is maintained to care 


For some six or more years I have 


Herewith is enumerated some of our activities. 


I have traveled on this task as widely as travel 
difficulties and budget will allow. 

The Annual Conference held in Knoxville the first 
week in March is the focal point for all our workers 
to meet in conference and fellowship. Facing’ dif- 
ficulties induced by the war the workers felt that 
more than ever they needed last March to meet to 
talk over common problems. There was a very fine 
attendance, over two hundred sitting down at the 
annual banquet, which was held on a modest basis. 
The program was a showing of colored films of 
mountain handicraft. 
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Regional Conferences are being held under this 
expansion program. The first, which met in Ashe- 
ville on the third day of a heavy downpour of rain, 
was attended by forty workers, among whom thirty- 
one had never been able to get to the annual con- 
ference in Knoxville. Another was held in Clay 
County, Kentucky, and another was dated recently 
for northeast Georgia but had to be postponed on 
account of local difficulties. The last was held in 
Breathitt County, Kentucky, in the county seat of 
Jackson, on October 16th. Notwithstanding gas and 
tire difficulties and a rainy day we had as large 
an attendance as we had at Asheville. The prime 
purpose of these regional conferences is to enable 
workers in schools and centers who are unable to get 
to the Knoxville meeting in March to get together 
and discuss their problems, exchange experiences 
and especially to talk over regional interests. The 
problems discussed are usually those of health con- 
ditions and medical care, school problems, the com- 
mon religious interest, cooperation and the coopera- 
tive movement. 

The annual Folk Festival held at Berea in April 
also met with fine success considering difficulties 
people have in traveling at the present time. Seven- 
teen schools and communities were represented. Reg- 
istrations totaléd 179. We also sponsor the 
Country Folk Dance School held in Berea each 
year during Christmas holidays for training of rec- 
reational leaders in the mountains. 

Our Recreational Work continues to be one of the 
most engaging and useful projects under our 
auspices. The Kappa Delta Phi Sorority contributes 
$800.00 per year to this very useful work among 
our mountain children, their public school teachers 
and our mountain mission workers. Save The 
Children Federation underwrites $600.00 worth of 
time to be devoted especially to school children and 
centers which make such contribution as they can to 
both the expense and the recreational budget. 

There is no greater need in the mountains than 
Medical and Dental Care. The Sigma Phi Gamma 
Sorority again this year contributed $335.00 to be 
administered under my direction as Executive Secre- 
tary of the Conference. On another page is a report 
on the work done in Leslie County, Kentucky, under 
our contribution of $100.00 for dental care. The 
need there is very great. In Leslie County there is no 
dentist and no physician except the doctor associated 


with Miss Breckenridge’s famous Nurses on Horse 


back, who cannot do the general practice so greatly 
needed. We were able to secure a trebling of this 
sum through county help. A report on the $100.00 
given for like work in Clay County, Kentucky, 
will be forthcoming ere long. This work is done 
under the direction of the District Health Officer 
who was able to secure from the State Department 
of Health dental trailers with dentists who went 
from school to school and thus enabled several 
times as many children to get the care as could 
have availed themselves of it if they had had to 
come long distances over mountain roads and paths 
to a dental office. I think the amount of good done 
is little short of amazing. The other $135.00 will 
be used under the same hea'th unit doctor in his 
area. In addition this Sorority expends $1,000 this 
year on the health of mountain children, reports on 
which are channeled through our office. 

Our Cooperative Educational project suffered 
loss of a full-time active worker by the withdrawal 
of the Earhart Foundation support. Mr. Earhart 
felt that he must stick to the purpose of the Founda- 
tion which is to initiate an undertaking, try it out 


and expect it to walk alone after a reasonable time. © 


We had hoped he would continue at least half the 
contribution until the war was over and a better 
opportunity to carry on was available. A few hun- 
dred dollars was left in the fund and the Executive 
Board adopted the plan of asking those cooperatives 
in our mountain centers already established to act 


as extension centers, going out such radius as they 
could in their areas, teaching cooperation and in due 
time organizing other cooperative units. However, 
the gas and tire situation has made that so difficult 
that little has been done. I have been carrying on to 
the best of my ability, visiting the field, through 
correspondence and through MOUNTAIN LIFE 
AND WORK. The contribution of Riverside 
Church hitherto given to this cause was by request 
this year given to the Conference because of the 
need there and because it was taking over such 
activities on behalf of this movement as could be 
carried on for the duration. To illustrate this work 
at present, I may cite that only a few days ago I 
visited a country community in the mountainous 
northeast corner of Georgia where three farmers’ 
cooperatives have recently been started. About two 
hundred people were at our meeting and there was 
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much enthusiasm. The movement there, I am sure, 
will spread under the leadership of Don L. West, 
superintendent of the community schools. Another 
occasion was to meet with the student group at 
Pleasant Hill Academy, where they were discussing 
the organization of a cooperative which since, under 
Mr. Obenhaus’ guidance has been organized and is 
doing well. In our regional conferences an entire 
session is given to a discussion of the cooperative 
movement and we hope when the war is over and 
opportunities broaden we will be able to resume as 
we were carrying on before it began. 


MOUNTAIN LIFE AND WORK with the help 
of the Russell Sage Foundation continues to be the 
chief medium of not only expression and informa- 
tion but of fellowship in the common task. It goes to 
subscribers, not only in the mountains but in forty- 
four states, three provinces of Canada and two or 
three foreign countries. 

Some Special Work: As Secretary of the Confer- 
ence, upon request of the Presbyterian National 
Board of Home Missions, I made a-survey and ap- 
praisal of their mountain schools. I am now trying 
to help two home missions boards to locate workers 


in needy fields. We are hoping to be called upon 
from time to time for other such service on behalf 
of supporting societies and institutions. 

Another Special piece of Work has been the reviv- 
ing of Stinnett Mountain School in needy Leslie 
County, Kentucky. It was languishing both for lack 
of finance and through its superintendent being 
called to war service. I was able to secure them Lloyd 
Mahan who had done an extra fine piece of work in 
Hancock County, Tennessee, and he has done won- 
ders at this school. Save the Children Federation 
lent a hand, a benevolent lady contributed $1,000, 
debts were paid, property improved and local sup- 
port enlisted. Next we induced state mission board 
of the Disciples of Christ to help secure a minister 
and a fine young couple are now at work there. 

To Promote Cooperation among those who work 
in the mountains, increase their fellowship, help 
them solve their problems and in every way through 
them and on their behalf to do whatever will result 
in benefit to our mountain people is the task of the 
Conference. A special committee is now working on 
the expansion program hoping when the war is 
over to employ a full time secretary. 


THE CHRISTMAS COUNTRY DANCE SCHOOL 


The annual Christmas Country Dance School, if 
sufficient registrations are received by December 1, 
1943, will again be sponsored by the Conference of 
Southern Mountain Workers and held at Berea 
College, beginning with supper and follewed by a 
country dance party on Monday December 27. The 
school will continue through Saturday, January 1, 
1944, 

Miss Mary Gadd, who is with the U. S. O. for 
the duration, will not be able to teach this year. 
The program will include American contra and 
square, and English country dances. Also Morris 
and Sword will be taught in relation to the Moun- 
tain Folk Festival. Besides these features, Danish 
singing games and folk dances, American play 
party games, children’s singing games and group 
singing will be given an important place in the 
program. 

Leaders of groups in the Mountain Folk Festival, 
and teachers in grade and high schools, are given a 
cordial invitation to register. Special attention will 
be paid to their needs. 

In spite of the high increase in the cost of 
living, early registration will ensure comfortable 
accommodation at Boone Tavern or a Tourist Home 


at $1.00 per night. Meals will be approximately 
$1.50 per day. No tuition will be charged, but an 
incidental fee of $2.50 will be necessary to cover 
running expenses. 

Persons desiring full particulars or wishing to 
register for the Christmas Country Dance School 
should write early to Frank H. Smith, Box 494, 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. 


At the Dance School you learn how to teach such folk 
songs and games, 





Mountain Minstrels—Guitar, “Fiddle”, three String- 
ed Dulcimer, Ballad Singer. 


A descendant of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, in a cos- 
tume of Mary’s day. 


’ re-enact our ancestors folk songs and 
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Our “Contemporaneous Ancestors’ 
games at the “Singing Gatherin’. 


Courtesy Jean Thomas, Author of Blue Ridge Country (see page 36). 








